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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In twenty years of leadership Mr. Balfour has made 
no speech more impressive than his speech this week 
on the Navy. It is idle to talk of keeping the Navy out 
of party politics—it does and constantly must come 
into them whilst there is a Radical section and a Labour 
party. Yet, most wisely, Mr. Balfour in this speech 
did avoid inflaming party feeling. The position is per- 
fectly simple and can be understood by the least expert 
—the two-Power standard has simply ceased to be; and 
by 1913, unless we make a great effort, and make it 
within the next few months, at most within the next 
year, we shall actually be only ahead of a single great 
naval Power by four ships of the highest fighting 
strength. 


There is no need for a scare, but it is evidently recog- 
nised by several members of the Government as well 
as by Mr. Balfour that the position is very grave. 
Even Mr. Lloyd George half admits it. The objections to 
a Naval Loan appeal to most people who have the right 
idea of national finance. Taxation is the best way and 
the dignified way for a great nation. But if the Govern- 
ment cannot, because of the opposition by a large body 
of their supporters and allies, raise the money by 
taxation, they should at once resort to what Mr. 
Balfour terms commen money: in face of a great 
danger, objections to a Naval Loan are the objections of 
pedants and purists and cannot be considered. 


_ We depend for our food almost wholly on our Navy ; 
even with Tariff Reform it would be virtually the same, 


for the corn harvests of England alone are quite in- | 
adequate ; and as things are now, the sinking of three | 


or four first-class fighting ships might easily in time of 
war instantly put us at the mercy of a single great 


| time. 


naval Power. This really is a matter of life and death. 
Our debates and doubts about the Conference and the 
Finance Act and the like, by comparison, are finnikin 
trifles. 


The Government has at last found a place for Lord 
Kitchener—a place on the Defence Committee. His 
colleagues must be making room a little uneasily. The 
one practical soldier on the Committee, he will hardly 
see eve to eye on all matters with those who were there 
before him; and he will not hide away his real views. 
Certainly the Government has been extremely slow to 
let him in, and would gladly have seen him safely to the 
Mediterranean. But the scandal could not go on. 
British public life has its comedies; but this of Lord 
Kitchener was expensive. 


It looks very much as if all the stuff about Devolution 
and Federation and Home Rule all round which filled 
the press a week ago were mere material for a mare’s 
nest. And there have been some excitable people who 
have not only found the nest but grown very broody over 
the eggs. The idea has been that we were on the dizzy 
verge of a glorious union with the Home Rulers, and 
that England, Ireland and Scotland would be able to 
live happily ever afterwards. But to-day, alas, the eggs 
which the enthusiasts have been warming into life look 
too like chalk eggs ; and the to-do in the political farm- 
yard is dying out ; the combs of the Irish fighting cocks 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien appear 
to have grown furiously red over little or nothing. 


The latest speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appears to be a mixture of Sir Oliver Lodge, the new 
theology, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Finance Act. Mr. 
Lloyd George was always rather fond of running 
the world spiritual and the world carnal at the same 
When he went to the Board of Trade many 
people—Conservatives among them—who preen them- 
selves on being men of this world, sounded his praises ; 
yet all the time he was the joy of those who preen them- 
selves on being men of the other. And it has been so ever 
since Mr. George entered Parliament: a very difficult 
réle to play, this of the flesh and the spirit at once; 
but it must be said he plays it like a master. 
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The meeting at which Mr. George spoke was one 
of the Liberal Christian League. It began with a 
prayer, and the Chancellor after that was not very long 
before getting to the business of dusting the political 
pepper and sanding the political sugar. A wit once said 
that in this world truth must wait—it’s accustomed 
to. Truth seems to us to have waited considerably 
after prayer on Monday, when Mr. George in his 
jauntiest way booed and Limehoused the luckless people 
who have been trying, against time and in the face 
of the ferocious threat of a filtv-pound fine, to learn how 
to fill in Form IV. 

have recently he laughed, had a great 
agitation in this country over the filling-up of some 
land forms under the 1909 Budget. All the press 
hooters have been sounding in the stillness of the 
dull season a note of indignation which was perfectly 
deafening. I am not going to discuss the merits or 
demerits of my land taxes; it would not be relevant, 
and it would hardly be right at a Conference like this ; 
but it is rather germane to inquire into the nature of the 
grievance. A certain number of people in this country 
who are owners of property were asked to supply a few 
details as to the area, the locality, and the value of 
these properties and as to the conditions under which 
they were let. Many of them have told me it took them 
about ten minutes to fill up the form.” 


We have italicised some of the Chancellor's most 
candid and most Liberal-Christian words. The money- 
changers who were cast out of the temple were at least 
men dealing openly in coin. They did not go into the 
temple in the guise of saints: that is the dodge of the 
new theology. 


We wonder what the effect of such a speech as this 
may be on Mr. Asquith. It may do at times, when 
the House has dined and is in a good humour, to affect 
an air of jocoseness as he has done once or twice before, 
and congratulate himself on two colleagues with such 
a gift of ‘* variegated language "’ as Mr. George and 
Mr. Churchill. But after all the shocking thing remains 
that one of these colleagues, who does not hesitate a 
moment to go to any political chapel and tear a pas- 
sion or a prayer to tatters is—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ! 


Either the Prime Minister likes these scenes of 
ribaldry or he is not strong enough to check them. 
Most probably the Prime Minister dislikes such exhi- 
bitions as heartily as any English statesman, but he is 
powerless to stop them. To call for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
resignation would now be simply to announce his own. 
We have only to watch the Liberal and Radical press— 
the popular side of it at any rate—to understand that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made himself a 
greater power among the masses than the Prime 
Minister has ever been. The thing is absolutely clear, 
and it is notable that throughout the excitement and 
mystery of late about the Conference, the question has 
been not what Mr. Asquith is doing, but what Mr. 
Lloyd George is ‘‘ up to’’’. Insensibly, indeed, every- 
one concerned in politics has vaguely had Mr. George, 
not Mr. Asquith, in his mind during this phase. 


““In many matters there is a complete agreement 
between you and me ”’ is what Sir John Simon tells 
the Labour party, who have just issued a manifesto, 
very violent, but adding no new idea to the controversy, 
when they ask him to declare for the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment. But this is not explicit enough, 
and the Labour party vow they will vote against him. 
One never, of course, had the smallest doubt that the 
Liberal party will presently do what the Labour party 
bids them, and whatever the Liberal party does in the 
matter the Solicitor-Geneial will do too. It is the busi- 
ness of a man lately brought into the Government as 
Law Officer of the Crown to say ‘‘ Aye ’’ to every- 


thing the Government says. Sir John Simon is surely 
the last person in the world to turn out the bad boy 
of the family. 


We all suffer from the telephone, but few of us suffer 
in the strange way of Mr. W. V. Osborne. To sign 
a letter by telephone is more ingenious than safe, it 
puts too big a strain upon the instrument. The method 
is this: You put yourself at one end, and at the other 
end is a Press agency with blank sheets of paper signed 
by you at the bottom. When yeu have said all that 
you want to say on the blank sheet you ring off, and 
the sheet is sent to press. The result of it is that next 
day vou must write to the papers and contradict all 
that the telephone said on your behalf. Mr. Osborne, 
who in this way sent an invitation to us all to oppose 
Sir John Simon, withdrew the invitation without loss 
of time, and very rightly he was put to some trouble 
to explain things to the editor of the ** Standard ”’. 


The Committee of the ‘‘ Unionist Reveille’ has put 
forth a statement of views, which we are told has been 
blessed by the Chief Whip of the party. Evidently 
the ** Reveille *’ is not disloyal; but by the same token 
it can hardly help being superflucus. Why does a safe, 
sober, and orthodox programme, just the regular pro- 
gramme of the party, require a brand-new organisa- 
tion of its own, with a French name, to float it? We are 
the last to look askance at ycung men with ideas (re- 
bellious groups are always supposed to be young, no 
matter how grey-headed) airing these ideas without 
asking their leaders. They amuse and perhaps stimulate, 
and the leaders necd not notice them. But we do not see 
the point of starting a new organisation without ideas 
under the wgis of the Chief Whip. We see no harm 
at all in this statement of views except that it runs to 
words and oratory ; but where dces the Reveille element 
come in? Why could not these gentlemen have found 
an English word for their movement? The ‘‘ Wake-up 
League *’ would have had a much better chance. 


The new Bishop of Lincoln—shades of King !—takes 
a leaf out of Mr. Lloyd George’s book. He is not a 
party man, and, being a bishop, he does not think he 
ought to belong to any party organisation. But being 
a friend of the people he has no hesitation in becoming 
a vice-president of the Free Trade Union, but of course 
on no party grounds. Dr. Hicks thus slimly helps his 
party without, as he seems to think and no doubt hopes, 
compromising his neutral position as a clergyman. 
Most of us would prefer honesty in a bishop to slimness. 
We should be very sorry to see a Conservative bishop 
becoming a vice-president of the Tariff Reform League, 
because he was not a party man! 


The Free Trade men have been trying hard of late 
to seal Sir Wilfrid Laurier of the tribe, and Mr. 
Hewins did well on Monday night to put in a claim on 
the other side. Sir Wilfrid has made some excellent 
play with the Canadian tariff—buying this privilege 
from France and that privilege from Germany—so that 
it is a little tall of the Free Traders to take him so 
entirely to themselves. Reciprocity, preference, re- 
taliation, and fair competition in the home maiket—all 
these are the familiars of Sir Wilfrid. If the British 
Free Trader would follow the Canadian view of Free 
Trade, the British Tariff Reformer would nearly be 
content. 


King Manoel is now safe in England, the right place 
for him during his country’s fit of madness. King 
George’s guest, brought hither in the British royal 
yacht, he has been received here with all honour and 
affection. It has never been this country’s way—per- 
haps the best thing about us—to look away when we 
meet the man who is down. Maybe this little contre- 
temps will turn out no bad thing for King Manoel—it 
will give him time to think, time to turn round and 
look about him. What chance can a boy have that is 
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called on to act on a big scale before he has had time 
to learn anything? A few years’ retirement—enforced 
sometimes, sometimes voluntary—has been the making 
of many a prince. It is significant that the Marquis de 
Soveral was at Plymouth to welcome his Sovereign. 
Under these Republican adventurers Portugal begins 
at once to shed its best men. The Marquis de Soveral 
was a diplomatic representative of a greater signifi- 
cance than Portugal had a right to expect. A close 
friend of King Edward, everywhere familiar both in 
politics and society in this country, he had grown to be 
a real influence. Such a man could not represent a 
gang of atheistic journalists. To Europe Portugal now 
is a child in disgrace. 

The ‘* Westminster Gazette's *’ correspondent at 
Lisbon, who would not be clerical in sympathy, gives a 
charming picture of these republican angels at work. 
Haling unarmed nuns and pillaging convents is what 
they like: 

From Thursday to Sunday the nuns were brought through the 
streets in open moter cars and carriages. These vehicles were filled 
with armed men, some of them displaving naked swords. The 
shouts of the crowd and the jeers of the soldiery frightened these 
unfortunate ladies nearly to death. Some of them were very 
young, some of them meré novices. The girls and 
children who had been boarding in the convent schools, the 
orphans and the poor whom the nuns had been taking care 
of, were similarly escorted to the arsenal or to the railway 
station. I saw one child carrying in her hand a doll. Before her 
swaggered a truculent bully with an unsheathed sword. Arcund 
her surged a villainous-lcoking gang of sailors and civilians. 


Reformed Persia, Persia under the blessings of a 
Constitution and a Parliament, gloriously emancipated 
from the tyranny of a Shah, is making a great 
record. Progress has meant the greater part of 
Southern Persia falling into sheer anarchy. The 
southern trade routes have become impassable, partly 
from their physical condition, but more because they 
are held by bandits. The Government, constanily 
urged by Great Britain to keep order in the south, 
does nothing: the main excuse for the poor thing 
being that it could not do anything if it would. It is 
helpless. At last, after long and continuous loss to 
our trade, Sir Edward Grey has taken heart to act. 
He has given the Persian Government _ three 
months’ grace. If by that time they have not re- 
stored order, the British Government will step in and 
raise a local force, under oflicers of the Indian 
Army, to police the southern trade routes. Russia 
agrees. This is to be done, of course, without any 
derogation from Persian independence. But is it worth 
while to have any more perpetual ‘‘ sick men ’’? 


Lord Minto’s Simla speech, like his administration, 
contains much that is admirable and courageous along 
with a good deal that is disputable. At least he has 
not despaired of the State. He adroitly claims to be 
the creator of the policy of Reform by gravely thanking 
Lord Morley, its real author, for accepting and support- 
ing it. Also, he claims to be the strong man, which 
simply shows how greatly he fears to be called weak. 
Very instructive is his admission that his administra- 
tive methods are not approved by the great body of the 
Services—collectively better judges than himself or 
even Lord Morley—and that it could not be otherwise. 
The passage helps to explain the supersession of the 
Services en bloc by a junior official of the Board of 
Trade. Lord Hardinge, in his first speech as Viceroy- 
designate on Thursday, naturally said pleasant things 
of Lord Minto; also naturally he said pleasant things 
of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, with which he had 
much to do. 


The Turkish Minister at Athens has, apparently, been 
instructed by his Government to take a holiday—time 
unlimited. In fact, diplomatic relations between Con- 
Sstantinople and Athens are for the moment broken. 
Greece has done all it can to pacify the Turks ; but com- 
plaisance must end somewhere. The deputies from 


Crete were sent home, and every cause of offence care- 
fully put away. The fault of Greece now is that the 
Prime Minister is M. Venizelos. There could hardly be 
a better man—a man who understands his position in 
regard to Turkey more fully than he. But to Turkey, 
in its Young Turkish frame of mind, a Cretan Prime 
Minister of Greece is open cause of offence, even though 
he has cut himself completely off from Cretan politics. 


The Austro-Hungarian delegations have received 
rather more attention than they deserve. They have 
no positive powers; estimates for the joint Ministries 
have to be voted by the Parliaments which they re- 
present, and are voted without difficulty even when 
political squabbles make it impossible for a delegation 
to be elected, as happened only last year. An adverse 
vote in the delegations would thus be no more than 
a danger signal. On the other hand, the Assembly 
gives both Austrians and Hungarians a chance to think 
imperially, besides providing the Foreign Minister with 
a convenient platform. Czechs and Poles have taken 
the chance of protesting against the high-handed 
Prussian fashion in which Count Aehrenthal acted two 
years ago. The Hungarians, again, are all for caution 
in a forward policy, partly on financial grounds and 
partly because an exaltation of the Slavs would affect 
Magyar influence. But the one really significant episode 
is Count Aehrenthal’s declaration that Austrian consent 
is essential to a final solution of the Cretan question, 
and that Austria will accept no settlement which ignores 
the sovereign rights of Turkey. 


M. Briand’s grand coup of turning the railway men 
into soldiers had all the success it deserved for its 
promptitude and boldness. The great strike immedi- 
ately began to waver, and on Tuesday the Strike Com- 
mittee, submitting to the inevitable, announced that 
the fight was over and the men should go back to 
work. The strikers must feel the bitterness of being 
used to put down their own movement. The mobilisa- 
tion was the mosi effective denial of the general right to 
strike that has hitherto been made in France or else- 
where. The question has been much argued, but events 
have decisively answered that the right in certain 
circumstances must be overridden. 


Now the strike is over the possible illegality of 
M. Briand’s action will be retrospectively condoned by 
legislation, but formally made legal in future. We 
may ask: How should we meet a similar crisis here? 
We should not have M. Briand’s means so ready to 
our hands. Under stress we should take some equiva- 
lent measure, and Ministers would get an Act of 
Indemnity afterwards. The country would approve, 
as France is doing. No country will allow itself to be 
chloroformed ’’, as the ‘‘ Temps ’’ says, by any 
theory of right to strike, though its Briands, as the 
actual M. Briand did, may at some stage of their 
careers, when it suited their game, have proclaimed 
this right. But if the State asserts itself so, as it must, 
it will have also to protect labour. The French bour- 
geoisie who applaud M. Briand see that the Government 
which repressed the railwaymen must revise the con- 
ditions of their service. It is admitted that they have 
grave grievances. 


Mr. Sidney Webb has played the demagogue to some 
effect. If a man is out to speak the first thing that 
comes, he should be unattached. Mr. Webb’s attack on 
railway companies as employers came ill from the chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the London School of 
Economics, and it is no surprise that his colleagues Lord 
Claud Hamilton, chairman of the Great Eastern, and 
Mr. Inglis, general manager of the Great Western, 
have resigned their places on the Board. Mr. Webb 
has insinuated that the House of Lords gave the 
Osborne judgment to serve its own ends. But that 
was not so bad as the attack on railway directors and 
the attempt to stir up ill-feeling between employers 
and men. Mr. Webb has every right to tell the men 
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what he thinks, but no right to do it as Chairman of 
the London School of Economics. It was at the very 
least a gross breach of etiquette, and good taste should 
have kept him from it. 


The last state of the shipyard trouble is worse than 
the first; in fact, the men refuse to be represented. 
Their attitude can mean one thing only—-that the trade 
union must act en masse or not at all. Nothing its 
leaders do or say has any validity till a plebiscite has 
been taken of the rank and file. Even then the minority 
can refuse to be bound by the bargain made for them 
all. It is difficult to see a way out. The employer 
wants an authority with which he may deal by way of 
business. The men refuse to set it up. The employer 
can only wait while the trade union settles what its dis- 
cipline is to be. Further conference is idle ; one side is 
without real authority to treat. A week ago we looked 
upon the settlement as made; now we must begin all 
over again—with a further fact to the bad. The men 
have now declared that they will not allow themselves 
to be fined for breach of their agreements. 


Mr. Churchill has refused to refer the Shop Hours 
Bill to a Select Committee. We cannot blame him. 
It would certainly mean shelving the Bill for the session. 
The Bill fixes a maximum number of hours’ work per 
week for shop-assistants rather than arbitrary hours 
of opening and closing. Shop-assistants do not like 
this plan, it is true, but it is really the only workable 
one. It seems that the crux at present is the per- 
mission to shopkeepers to make use of members of 
their own family beyond hours, but not of paid assist- 
ants. This exception is made of course to save the 
small shops, frequently run by a single family. How 
often one comes across a little stationer’s shop managed 
by a mother and daughter or two daughters. To bring 
such shops within the rule would mean shutting them 
up. There is reality in the distinction. The family 
is working for itself : they are not driven as the salaried 
assistant in a huge store too often is. 


Yet another distinguished airship—in fact, two of 
them. The ‘‘ Clément-Bayard ’’ contrived to get to 
England; Mr. Wellman’s ‘*‘ America ’’ did not. The 
reason is that the Frenchman had a quiet passage, 
whereas the American met a wind that was going the 
other way. When the wind is awry the best thing 
that can happen to the crew of an airship is to be 
rescued—as Mr. Wellman’s crew were rescued. The 
Alps, the Pyrenees, La Manche, S. George’s Channel 
are by this time trifles light as air; but the Atlantic 
has yet to be reckoned with. The Atlantic gives the 
wind a chance. The wind has time to turn about and 
play with the intruder. It took complete possession 
of Mr. Wellman’s airship, which was blown away in 
ztherias auras—fortunately empty. 
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Even the journalist's greed for purple can hardly 
exaggerate the horrors of earthquake, hurricane, and 
forest fire, from America in some part or another, is 
seldom long free. Last week a forest belt in Minne- 
sota fiftv miles long, with several townships, was laid 
waste by fire. This week a cyclone has swept over 
Florida and Cuba, doing more damage than any hurri- 
cane since 1893. Havana is a wreck, and many other 
places in the track of the wind have been almost des- 
troyed. Heavy has been the toll in life, in property, 
in harvests ready for reaping. Disaster of such grim 
magnitude is happily unknown in England. 


It is not strange that Prince Francis of Teck’s illness 
is watched with so great sympathy by all sorts and con- 
ditions of people. He is Queen Mary’s brother. That 
is much in itself. But he himself is more. Prince 
Francis has endeared himself to all who have his friend- 
ship; and thousands who have never spoken to him, 
and never will, yet think of him as a friend. For he is 
always ready to spend himself for the poor; especially 
for the boys. 


POLITICS FROM THE PULPIT. 


IBBON, referring to the difficulties of Roman 
emperors with their bishops, writes of ‘‘ the 
pulpit, that safe and sacred organ of sedition ’’. 
To-day it is no exaggeration to say that the pulpit is 
the most active organ of socialism in the State. Even 
the clergy of the Church of England are some of them 
obnoxious to the charge of disseminating, under the 
guise of Christianity, social and economic doctrines 
which always have been and always will be fruitful of 
nothing but discontent and disorder. The British Non- 
conformists and the Irish Roman Catholics openly use 
the chapel as a political meeting for the propagation 
of their peculiar views on the salvation of the Empire. 
When therefore we read in our daily paper that Mr. 
Lloyd George had borrowed Mr. Campbell's pulpit in 
order to address the nondescript congregation which 
supports the City Temple we knew exactly what we 
had to expect. Mr. Campbell, the chosen shepherd of 
the suburban intellectual, introduced the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by saying that the gathering was not 
political. Obviously it was not: then why did this 
shrewd and reverend wirepuller make the remark? 
Because he had forgotten the proverb that he who 
excuses himself accuses himself. Mr. Lloyd George is 
as quick to take a cue as any man; and he too began 
by a ‘‘ protocol de désintéressement "’. He had no in- 
tention, he said, of abusing the occasion by delivering 
a political speech; and straightway unbosomed himself 
of a Limehouse harangue with the dukes left out. The 
omission cost him little: for ‘‘ dukes *’ say ‘* the idle 
rich ’’ or ‘* the urban landowner ’’, and the effect is 
nearly the same. Not quite the same, of course, for 
there is nothing the smug citizen or the pothouse loafer 
loves so dearly as being asked to put himself in the 
place of the Duke of Westminster or the Marquis of 
Londonderry. It is a kind of intellectual dram- 
drinking which the straitest Rechabite cannot deny 
himself. ‘‘ Just imagine ’’, says Mr. Llovd George, 
leaning persuasively forward, ‘‘ if you were the Duke 
of Blank, with a thousand pounds a day to spend, would 
you grudge five bob a week to the pore old man? ’’, 
etc. etc. Mr. Lloyd George so far restrained himself ii 
the pulpit of the City Temple that he named no names, 
held up no individual to execration, for which modera- 
tion he is thanked by the ‘* Times *’ and other news- 
papers, whose editors ought to know better. General 
incitements against a class are more dangerous than 
denunciations of individuals; for a Duke of Bedford or 
a Duke of Westminster is sure to have some friends, 
whereas a class has none. Barring the substitution of 
general conclusions for particular instances, we see 
nothing to distinguish Mr. Lloyd George’s sermon in 
the City Temple from the ordinary party speeches which 
he is never tired of delivering on the everlasting theme 
of the idle rich and the miserable poor. As a contri- 
bution to contemporary thought the performance is 
beneath contempt. As a log thrown upon the rising 
flames of class hatred its mischief cannot be overrated. 
Save us from these reverend and right honourable 
Pharisees when they call upon their Maker to witness 
that they are not party politicians as other men are! 

If one reflects upon it, the union of the prim social 
jealousy and unctuous rectitude of the Dissenter with 
the loose destructive theories of the Socialist of to-day 
is a very remarkable political achievement. Mr. Lloyd 
George has brought about this combination, and it gives 
him a power such as no English politician has wielded 
before. The City Temple is merely Little Bethel writ 
large, and between its sleek, half-cultured members 
and the shaggy followers of Messrs. Keir Hardie and 
Grayson there can be little in common. Mr. Lloyd 
George has touched the note that awakes in both a 
similar response. To pull down everybody and every- 
thing that is above is their common object. But when 
the House of Lords has been destroyed, the Church dis- 
established, and the Monarchy pensioned off, the dis- 
tribution of the loaves and fishes will have to be faced. 
In that hour we prophesy the City Temple will be rent 
in twain, and Mr. Lloyd George’s party will be broken 
up. It is impossible that the Rev. Mr. Campbell’s silk 
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hat and Mr. Keir Hardie’s ‘‘ sweaty cap ’’ can be thrown 
into the air together over the “‘ partition des biens ’’. 
That Mr. Lloyd George is hurrying us towards the 
madness of revolution no man who reads this speech can 
doubt. 

- That there are crude and shocking contrasts between 
wanton luxury and grinding poverty in this country is 
true. It always has been so, and always will be so, 
in all big countries with a large population. It is only 
small countries, with a sparse population, so excep- 
tionally situated as to be outside the fierce competition 
for trade and political power, countries like Switzer- 
land and Sweden, that escape the curse of poverty. 
States like these are the backwaters of civilisation ; 
and if ever the British nation came to prefer the still- 
ness of the pool to the leap of the torrent it would no 
doubt be possible, by giving up India and our Colonies 
and reducing our Navy to the size of the Dutch fleet, 
to reproduce a pleasant copy in these islands of the 
snug and unambitious prosperity of Switzerland or the 
Netherlands. As Mr. Lloyd George puts it, if we gave 
up spending £70,000,000 a year on national defence 
we might pay an extra four shillings a week to every 
working-man without another penny of taxation. But 
is that the policy of the Radical party? Even the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does not dare to say so. So 
long as Great Britain remains a first-rate Power, with 
Colonies and a ‘* Weltpolitik’’, we must have a big 
Navy, and do a big trade, and consequently put up with 
the very rich and the very poor. True, the scene of 
suffering inequality has shifted from the countryside to 
the large towns. A hundred years ago the very rich 
were the great landowners, and the very poor were the 
peasants at their gates, who were almost starving dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars and for many years after. The 
scene has shifted to the towns owing to the discovery 
of coal, the abolition of the Corn Laws, and the de- 
velopment of manufactures. Mr. Lloyd George must 
be either wilfully blind or incredibly ignorant if—as 
would appear from his speech—he does not realise this 
fact. The revelations of the brutality in the coal-mines 
of the North and in the workshops of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, which forced on the passing of the numerous 
Factory Acts, are far worse reading than anything 
Cobbett tells us in his ** Rural Rides ’’ about the suffer- 
ings of the rural poor in the days when landlords were 
- really kings in their own counties. How does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer propose to cure the con- 
gestion of the towns? Apparently by making it im- 
possible for the country gentleman to live on his estate. 
The sales of Jarge properties by men like the Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Walter Long show that some land- 
owners are opening their eyes to the deliberate design 
to drive them out of country life by taxation. About 
the waste of the idle rich on sport and amusement Mr. 
Lloyd George had nothing to say which has not been 
said a hundred times, and quite as forcibly, by preachers 
and agitators of all kinds, from Father Vaughan and 
the Radical editor down to the spouter in the London 
parks. That there is in this country a larger number 
than is safe or wholesome of men and women who spend 
their fortunes and pass their lives in eating, drinking, 
dressing, shooting, gambling, motoring, and_ golfing 
we are not concerned to deny. Too many of our rich 
men are selfish, and sensual, and unintellectual ; without 
sense of civic duty ; never reading ; thinking literary or 
political conversation a bore. It certainly was not 
always so in our best society; and that it is so now is 
largely due to the settlement in our midst of American 
and German millionaires, who have made fortunes 
on the Stock Exchange and who find England the 
pleasantest country in which to spend them. 

The day of the landowner is over, and the hour of the 
cosmopolitan financier has struck. Mr. Lloyd George 
should rejoice at this, as he regards the owner of land 
as the evil genius of our social system. We do not 
rejoice at it, and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would devise some means of laying under contribution 
the wealth of the cosmopolitan financier we should say, 
More power to his arm! If luxury be the accursed 
thing, why not tax the articles of luxury which are 


imported from abroad? Why not put a 25 per cent. 
duty on the silks, diamonds, motor-cars, laces, fruits, 
confectionery, French hats and gowns that arrive at 
our ports daily? If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will look into it impartially, he will find a revenue of 
46,000,000 or £:7,000,000 waiting for him. It is pure 
folly to go on taxing the land and denouncing the 
landlords as the causers of the inequality between man 
and man and of the contrast between wealth and 
poverty. Ina free country wealth and poverty will be 
found side by side so long as some men are clever and 
others stupid, so long as some are incontinent and others 
prudent. Unfortunately the incontinent and the stupid are 
and always will be the great majority. As Burke long ago 
pointed out, the labouring people are only poor because 
they are numerous. In a despotism, to be sure, a dis- 
tribution can be made and maintained by force. But 
the class called rich is so smali that if all their throats 
were cut and a distribution made of all they consume 
in a year it would not give a bit of bread and cheese 
for one night’s supper to those who labour. ‘‘ But the 
throats of the rich ought not to be cut, nor their maga- 
zines plundered, because in their persons they are 
trustees for those who labour, and their hoards are the 
banking houses of these latter. Whether they mean 
it or not, they do in effect execute their trust, some with 
more, some with less, fidelity and judgment. But, on 
the whole, the duty is performed and everything returns, 
deducting some very trifling commission and discount, 
to the place from whence it arose. When the poor rise 
to destroy the rich they act as wisely for their own 
purposes as when they burn mills and throw corn into 
the river to make bread cheap.’’ So wrote Burke more 
than a century ago, and he said, as we say, that de- 
nunciations of the idle rich and lamentations of the 
condition of the labouring poor are base, wicked, 
political cant and ‘‘ downright fraud ’’. 


DEFENCE AND EMPIRE. 


| is interesting to compare with this speech by 

Mr. Lloyd George Mr. Balfour’s speech on the 
Navy. Mr. Lloyd George’s, as we have seen, was an 
unscrupulous party harangue thinly veiled by a cloak of 
what passes for the religion of humanity at the present 
day. Mr. Balfour’s speech was quite frankly the speech 
of a party leader. It was delivered at a party gathering, 
and he did not hesitate to point out without any ingenious 
circumlocutions the errors of his opponents. But for 
all that there rang through it a note of pure patriotism. 
The security and the greatness of the Empire are objects 
which Mr. Balfour has passionately at heart. It some- 
times happens that when the Leader of the Opposition 
speaks on domestic matters a section of his followers 
who are apparently eager to catch him tripping accuse 
him of half-heartedness or even insincerity. Anyone 
who discovered such blemishes in the Glasgow speech 
would stand self-convicted of allowing his personal 
animus to warp his.political judgment. 

Nothing could have been better than Mr. Balfour’s 
exposition of the present situation. The Radical 
Government assert that they desire the naval security 
of this country. From time to time they assent to the 
proposition that the two-Power rule is the standard to 
which we must attain if we are to be really safe. Indeed, 
it would be impossible for anyone to be satisfied with 
any lower standard unless it were assumed that we 
should never have to meet in war an alliance of the 
two next strongest naval Powers. But what is ad- 
mitted in speeches, in practice is rejected. No one now 
seriously believes that we could contend on equal terms 
with Germany and America. Most impartial people 
have been driven to the opinion that with almost any 
other Great Power as an ally Germany would be 
superior to us at sea. This is the result of the fatal 


parsimony of 1906 and 1907, and it will now require 
great efforts and no small sacrifice to make up the way 
that we have lost. 

We were particularly glad to notice that Mr. Balfour 
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did not rest his argument chiefly on the danger of in- 
vasion. A certain section of Imperialists are per- 
petually insisting on the possibility cf a successful raid 
on our coasts. Whether Mr. Balfour is right or 
not in thinking that the invention of submarines has 
diminished the danger of invasion, one thing is quite 
clear: as long as you have an important schcol of 
experts who deny that our shores are insufliciently de- 
fended, the difliculty of convincing a popular audience 
to the contrary is almost insuperable. The discussion 
is necessarily complicated and highly technical. Much 
turns on the number of men that could be conveyed in 
a given tonnage of ships, the time it wculd take to 
embark and disembark them, the length of the voyage 
from Germany or elsewhere to cur shores, the probable 
effect of storms and fogs on the attacking and defend- 
ing forces. Into such a discussion the average elector 
rightly declines to enter. He feels himself incompetent 
to form any trustworthy opinion on the subject, and 
falls back on the cheerful optimism of the unimaginative 
man supported by the crude historical fact that for 
centuries past no invader has succeeded in forcing his 
way through our defences. Nor is it necessary for 
those who feel the urgency of the naval crisis to 
take upon themselves this burden. War, defeat, in- 
vasion, conquest are evils of different intensity; but 
the first and least of them is bad enough. In a modern 
State, and notably in this country, where commerce de- 
pends on credit and the very existence of the population 
depends on imported food, the mere outbreak of war 
with a great Power would be the signal for over- 
whelming distress. To avoid war, then, sheuld be 
the first object of British statesmen, and unless history 
is one tissue of lies there is only one way in which 
that can be done, and that is by showing to all pos- 
sible foes that as far as wealth and energy can secure 
it we will suffer no rival on the sea. That is a pro- 
position which should not be difficult of acceptance by 
any intelligent working man. Nor will such a ore 
long resist the conclusion that as things stand cur 
margin of superiority even on a ore-Power standard is 
woefully deficient. 

To Unionists this question has another aspect of vital 
importance. The Navy is the embodiment of the idea 
of Imperial Defence. That the safety of these islands 
depends on cur naval supremacy is an almost self- 
evident truth to us who live kere. Ner is it difficult 
for us to rise to the further conception that on the 
safety of the United Kingdom depends the safety of 
the whole Empire. Fut to cur distant feilow country- 
men in Canada or Australia the matter is not so obvicus. 
He is tempted to think that he might perhaps be able 
to provide for the safety cf his own native State 
irrespective of what might happen to the mether 
country. Gradually as he thinks things cut ke will 
realise that this is not so. No State can belong to an 
Empire on limited-liability principles. The only real 
guarantee for the security of the British Colonies is 
the power of the British Fleet. If that were once 
driven from the sea by Germany or any cther Power 
the victor would have the whole and every part of the 
Empire more or less completely at his merey. It is 
abundantly true to say that the national existence of 
New Zealand may easily deperd on the issue of a battle 
in the North Sea. When this fundamental truth 
becomes a commonplace of all Imperial thought, we shall 
have taken a great step towards the unification ef the 
Empire. It is along that road that all right-thinking 
Imperialists should be pressing, and we regret and 
wonder that some have turned aside to pursue fantastic 
visions of a federalised United Kingdom wh‘ch shall 
serve as a working model of a federated Empire. 

If these people have been deluded by any idea that 
thus they may bring the Irish Nationalists into line 
and make them good Imperialists, perhaps Mr. Red- 
mond’s prompt disavowal cf himself may unceceive 
them. He had apparently told or suggested to some 
newspaper man that Ireland might be willing to wait 
for Home Rule until she received it simultaneously with 
England, Scotland, and Wales as part ef a general 
scheme of Imperial Federation. For that turn he was 


an Empire man. This might be a politic line for Mr. 
Redmond to take in Canada, where there is an immense 
regard for local independence and at the same time 
much Imperialist enthusiasm. It might suit the Irish 
Nationalists very well to take this line in Canada, if 
it could be done; but it could not. Mr. Dillon at home 
saw in a moment that this weuld be playing too much 
into the hands of Mr. O’Brien, who would be able to 
say that Mr. Redmond was willing to let Ireland wait 
fer Home Rule until it fitted in with English and Scotch 
arrangements. So Mr. Redmond had to renounce any 
such suggestion, which he promptly did. He stands, 
he says, exactly where Parnell did. If Scotland, Wales, 
etc., like to have Home Rule, that is no business of his. 
Whatever they do or do not, Ireland is going to have 
Home Rule, and Ireland is not going to wait. So any 
foolish person here who hoped by means of Home Rule 
all round to get peace all round and make the 
Nationalists cease from troubling must give up that 
illusion for ever. Instead of wasting time trying to 
square the Irish, who will play their own game, they 
would do much E-etter to devote their energies to 
stimulating the people’s sense of the supreme import- 
ance, rather necessity, of an cverwhelmingly strong 
Navy. What we want to dwell upon is Imperial unity, 
not Imperial diversity. Federation is no blessing in 
itself ; it is at best a faute de mieux. Other things being 
equal, a consolidated government, in Austin’s phrase, is 
always stronger than a federal government, which is 
merely a device to enable national elements to co-exist 
which are too diverse for consolidation. If a consolidated 
government breaks up into a collection of lecal govern- 
ments or sovereignties, it is deterioration; decay. It 
is a degradation from a higher to a lower organism. 
If we except Mr. T. A. Brassey, we shculd say no one 
has any enthusiasm or even detached admiration for 
‘* Home Rule all round ’’. The only excuse for it has 
always been that thus the different ccuntries of the 
United Kingdom could enter into a scheme of Imperial 
Government on the same basis 4s ‘the various colonial 
units. But none of these colonial units has any desire 
that the United Kingdom should break itself up in order 
to put itself together again on their model. Maybe they 
have Humpty Dumpty’s fate in mind. Only the other 
day the Cape Times had an able article showing 
that ‘‘ Home Rule all round *’ would not help forward 
Imperial unity at all. The truth is that if the congeries 
of British nations, which we speak of as an empire, 
one day should develop into an Empire in fact, it will 
be on lines precisely the opposite of a federalised United 
Kingdom. 


“THE DOCTRINE OF PUBLIC PLUNDER.”’ 
LL but the most juvenile among us have heard of 
the doctrine of ransom. That has gone out: the 
new doctrine—which is also an extremely old one— 
to take its place is the doctrine of public plunder, as 
Mr. Balfour has very well styled it. Mr. Ure, who has 
the very captivating way of appearing a saint—S. Ure— 
just when his critics think they have caught him tripping 
and talking like a sinner, shrinks from Mr. Balfour’s 
horrid suggestion that he preaches this doctrine. It is 
another ef the harsh attacks on his political honour. We 
can imagine Mr. Asqu'th rising in the House of Commons 
and upbraiding Mr. Balfour for saying such wicked 
things about a man respected by the entire community, 
etc. Mr. Ure has not—this time—laid his hand on the 
place where his sword-hilt would be if the times were 
the good old times when a man defended his personal 
honour with his good sword (and often got pinked for 
his pains in so doing); we have missed that stimulating 
exhibition ; the House being up, he has wanted a stage 
for the display ; but it seems he is ready to do almost 
anything in or cut of reason, if it can be shown for 
a moment that he has ever said one word which can 
be interpreted by any fair man, etc. etc. Why do not 
men like Mr. Ure, Mr. Lloyd George—for we really 
believe the Chancellor of the Exchequer is ready to 
attend the service if not to preach the sermon—and 
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others of their faith boldly say out that they favour ‘‘ the 
State ’’ taking the land away from the owners and dis- 
tributing it or arranging it on a new basis? They and 
their henchmen are always telling us that the landowners 
are monopolists, have no true right to the land, “‘ stole 
it from the people |‘, have grossly mismanaged it. Now 
if it be truth that the landowners have done so much as 
this, or even a little less than this, it behoves patriots 
almost as a public duty to pass a law taking away the 
land. 

Why deal softly with a class of men who are despots, 
despoilers, bunglers, monopolists? Why not take the 
land from the landowner without compensation as it is 
desived to take the licence from the wicked publican ? 

We really do not see that to take away in the name of 
the State and for the public welfare the property (which 
is not rightly the property) of men like these is to act 
as public plunderers. On the contrary, is it not rather 
to restore to the good public the property which has been 
plundered from the public? But few if any of our most 
advanced Radicals will say it openly and nakedly. They 
flinch from going so far in words as this. Take it, 
appropriate it, may be in their hearts or playing about 
in their thoughts, but they will not quite out with it. 
It is curious to note that this time as so often they who 
are the bravest in profession are yet the most faint- 
hearted. 

A pet plan is to paint the landowner in the blackest 
colours; to condemn him as tyrant, spoiler, land- 
grabber, stealer of commons and other lands—worse, as 
a receiver of stolen goods—and then to let the inflamed 
congregation draw its own conclusion as to what should 
be done against men of his kind. 

One favourite way to-day to poison the mind of the 
people against the landowner is to represent him as not 
merely a tyrant and—through his ancestors—a thief, 
but as a bungler to boot. What a mess the man has 
made of his ill-gotten estate! Has he not brought the 
whole agricultural system tumbling to ruin? Compare 
his crass stupidity with the acute intelligence, the ‘‘ up- 
to-date ’’ methods, of the small farmers of Denmark ! 
Only think of his pitiful old notions of forestry—con- 
trast them with the high efficiency of beneficent German 
methods! Or turn to France, enterprising, live France 
(never mind her tariffs for the moment), where they 
practise that most ingenious, scientific system of Inten- 
sive Cultivation, growing carrots and cauliflowers and 
cabbages all on the same patch of land in quick rotation 
under glass, and so doubling and trebling the value of 
the soil ! This is the device of the pen-and-ink department 
which supports the Radical politicians in their attack on 
landowners. It is pure nonsense of course. The farming 
in England, taken as a whole, is certainly equal to any 
farming in the world: the land is highly productive. 
But it happens that for thirty years the landowners and 
farmers have had to fight against difficulties which would 
not have merely crippled, but have killed outright, any 
class in any country save of the bravest and most in- 
dustrious and intelligent. Canadian farmers, American, 
Australian, French, German, at the utmost would have 
come through thirty years of ruinous prices as suc- 
cessfully as the English have come through it. But 
these careless slanderers of the landlords in the Radical 
and Labour parties and in the Radical and Labour press 
know nothing of farming and forestry : they probably 
do not know that corn has been under twenty shillings 
a quarter for years during that period—that it has been 
at times under nineteen, under eighteen, shillings ; and 
it would be no use if they did know—for it would tell 
them nothing. 

But after all the real strength of the case against the 
landowners does not abide in the question whether or 
not the landowners have been skilful in their manage- 
ment of the soil. The really telling appeal is, and ever 
must be, to the avid in man—to sheer cupidity. Even 
if there were no party politics, if there were no levellers 
and Radicals on earth, there would still be a large num- 
ber of people ever hungering after the possessions of 
others. It is elemental in man, though party feeling 
and party dodge make it at times seem the more derelict. 
There are, roughly, two sections of the have-nots. One 


section is made up of those who are for getting posses- 
sions, wealth or at least a competency and comfort, by 
their own endeavours. Often these are hard enough 
men, and in their campaign do not trouble greatly if 
they trample incidentally on others, but at least they 
are straight and strong in their way. If they are not 
angels they are Angles at any rate. The other section, 
too, wants possessions, comfort and competency— 
‘* Half the good things that make life worth living ’’, 
in Mr. Snowden’s phrase—but it is not in love with en- 
deavour. It would rather not help itself, but be helped 
to someone's else goods. It would prefer a good hunk 
without labour out of the haves. It is the avid section, 
and the appeal to cupidity suits it exactly. The appeal 
having gone so far, we cannot see what there is but a 
sense of sham decency to prevent the vanguard of fight- 
ing Radicalism going the whole length and plainly de- 
claring that the land shall be simply taken by ‘‘ the 
State ’’. We know it is in their minds—need they lose 
in esteem if it come boldly to their lips? 


LORD KITCHENER’S OPPORTUNITY. 
M R. ASQUITH has done the right thing at last in 
l appointing Lord Kitchener to the Defence Com- 
mittee; though what induced him thus tardily to 
recognise that the Government was rapidly becoming 
the laughing-stock of Europe by excluding from its 
counsels the ablest officer we have, has not yet come 
to light. We can quite understand the previous 
attitude of the Government. The man who differed 
from and got the better of Lord Curzon is rather a 
different person from the complacent gentlemen who 
have adorned the Army Council since its inception ; 
and it is easy to see that it would have been much more 
comfortable for the Government and the Army Council 
to see him domiciled at Malta, with duties to perform 
which would have ensured his absence from London 
except at rare intervals. However, now that he has 
his seat on the Defence Committee, we hope that he 
will not belie his previous reputation like another dis- 
tinguished brother-officer of his, and tamely follow in 
the wake of the politicians. Of course the Defence 
Committee is not an executive body. It is only 
advisory. But even so, there is still much scope for 
him. In these days we need all the best professional 
talent we can secure, and especially in the Army ; and 
it does not seem we have been getting it up to now. 
The Army Council has not amongst its military mem- 
bers a single officer who has held an important com- 
mand, either in peace or war time; and it is safe to 
say that, from one cause or another, not one of them 
would ever be entrusted with an important command 
on active service. We do not, however, mean to 
imply that this is necessarily a disqualification, because 
many men who are ideal commanders in the field would 
be quite unsuitable for a council chamber. Still there 
is a limit; and there can be no question that this limit 
has been exceeded when the Army Council is as 
deficient in practical soldiers as it is now. 

Nor does the matter stop here. Very few of the 
officers who hold our great executive commands are 
men who should properly be selected for high posts in 
the field. Indeed, of the seven officers who are gran- 
diloquently termed General Officers Commanding in 
Chief, it is safe to say that only one is universally 
regarded as fitted for that onerous responsibility—Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. Nor can it be said that all 
the divisional commanders possess the requisite quali- 
fications for their post. Certainly only two out of the 
three divisional commanders at the manceuvres can be 
deemed to have them; and this after all the talk we 
have heard from the present War Secretary and his 
two predecessors as to the rigorous manner in which 
selections for high posts and rank would be made. No 
one who was not absolutely qualified to command in 
the field would in future be chosen. Well, let anyone 
who has followed the subject cast his eye over the 
officers now holding posts at the War Office and in the 
commands and divisions, and he will appreciate our 
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contentions. We have this year seen many costly 
experiments made in the way of manoeuvres. Mr. 
Haldane made a bold attempt to demonstrate that his 
Territorial Army was quite fit to take the field for 
.home defence. So we had the Territorial manceuvres. 
Everything was done to make them a success. Regu- 
lar officers were drafted temporarily to the Terri- 
torial units, and thus taken away from their legitimate 
work, no matter how important and pressing it might 
have been; and the result was a lamentable farce, as 
is now admitted by all impartial observers. Neither the 
officers nor the men had received enough professional 
or physical training to make them capable of taking 
part in manceuvres on a large scale; and although 
occasionally one comes across a_ brigade, even of 
Territorial Field Artillery, which makes a good show, 
the absurdly limited training they have undergone in 
firing live ammunition makes it absolutely impossible 
that, as they stand, they could hit anything, especially 
if highly trained artillery were firing at them. Then 
we had the big Army manceuvres in which every- 
body—Regulars, Regular and Special Reserves, Terri- 
torials, and civilians—tried their hand, with results that 
can hardly be called satisfactory. All did their best. 
But their best was not good enough for war; and from 
Colonel Giidke’s article in the ‘* Berliner Tageblatt * 
we know what experienced foreign officers think about 
it. But we must not be supposed to agree with all 
Colonel Gadke tells us. According to him, not only are 
our leading generals incapable of handling large 
masses of men in the field, but the troops themselves, 
man for man, are unfitted by their deficient training 
to play any appreciable part in European warfare. 
There we disagree with him. We firmly believe 
our troops are the equal of any in Europe, and more 
efficient than they have ever been before in, our his- 
tory. Our soldiers were good enough in South Africa, 
and it is unlikely that any European army would 
have done better against the Boers. But the soldiers 
of to-day are more intelligent, more highly trained, 
and they march better than did their predecessors of 
even eleven years ago. Certainly if Colonel Gidke 
judges the proficiency of the generals by the one big 
battle of the manceuvres in the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury, all his strictures are deserved. Rarely has 
such a hopeless scene of confusion been witnessed, 
neither generals nor umpires knowing what was going 
on. But at least he must remember two things. A 
battle had to be fought on that memorable Friday, and 
it was an unreal one, as Sir H. Plumer explained 
at the conference the following day, because in real 
warfare a battle would not have taken place at all on 
that ground. Again, perhaps the German critic does 
not make allowance for the presence of the large 
number of partially, and in some cases almost totally, 
untrained Special Reservists and Territorials who were 
mixed up with the Regulars. Still, in spite of all the 
talk and worrying of the Army which has been a feature 
of the last few vears, the manoeuvres of this year com- 
pare unfavourably with the big manoeuvres twelve years 
ago over much the same district. Then, with Lord 
Wolseley as Director in Chief, there were no such 
scenes of confusion as were witnessed last month. 

With all the war training our Army received in South 
Africa, and with all the heartburnings which have 
been caused by a very rigorous system of selection, this 
is a disappointing and lamentable result. We believe 
that all is well with the regimental units; but it cannot 
be said that the higher leading of troops has appreciably 
improved. Consequently it becomes a pertinent ques- 
tion whether all the additional money now expended 
on manceuvres, and the undoubted unpopularity of the 
military profession which has ensued, have been worth 
the candle. It is true that we have a much better, if 
more costly, organisation than we had in the pre-South- 
African days. But it seems as if our generals had not 
sufficiently assimilated the new organisation. Some at 
least of our higher commanders do not seem yet to have 
learnt to think in divisions. They worry about details, 
with the result that this vicious tendency affects the 
whole organisation ; and no real cohesion between either 


divisions or brigades exists. Moreover, we have some 
doubt whether the system of selection is well managed. 
Possibly we may not have the men, but we think 
matters could be improved. Lord Kitchener himself is 
a case in point. Nor can we think that no more 
suitable appointment than the Governorship of Gib- 
raltar could be found for an officer of Sir Archibald 
Hunter’s well-known achievements. Sir John French 
and Sir H. Smith-Dorrien are exceptions ; but, taking 
the men now holding the leading military positions, 
it must be admitted that, as a whole, they compare un- 
favourably with the men who were at the head of affairs 
twelve vears ago. Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir 
Redvers Buller, Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir H. Brackenbury, 


Sir C. M. Clarke, Sir T. Kelly-Kenny, and others 
strike one as a bigger lot than Sir W. Nicholson, 
Sir N. Lyttelton, General Ewart, Sir H. Miles, 
Sir C. Hadden, Sir A. Paget, or Sir L. Oliphant, 


who hold somewhat analogous positions to-day. In 
any case we hardly think that there is enough ground 
for Mr. Haldane to tell us as often as he does that the 
British Army has never been better administered or 
commanded than it is under his auspices. 


KING MANOEL’S BETRAYERS. 
Pee Republicans have had amazing luck. 


During the nine days of the Revolution wonder 
their control of the wires enabled them to glut the 
public appetite with partisan news—in other words, 
Republican lies. To suit the turns of the game, 
Admiral Candido dos Reis blew his brains out; came 
to life again; and was finlly done to death by das- 
tardly Jesuits. Every European capital was proudly 
told how the Brazilian President-elect had been driving 
about Lisbon in President Braga’s carriage, although 
we have his own word for it that he persistently kept 
unquestionable company. The Spanish Ambassador 
was gratefully declared to have made a visit of recog- 
nition to the new Ministers in full uniform, while in 
reality he was exposing his own person to bullets for 
the protection of King Manoel’s. Imaginary monks 
flung bombs no heavier than soap-bubbles at the 
Republican braves, and then meanly hid themselves in 
tunnels which do not exist. The Republic was pro- 
claimed and acclaimed in Oporto two days before the 
Portuenses knew that any ill had befallen the Monarchy 
in Lisbon. Andsoon. Of course, when normal means 
of communication began to be restored, corrections and 
denials of these fairy-tales came filtering through; but 
it was too late. People had had enough of Portugal, 
and they turned with relief to the railway strike in 
France, the trial of Dr. Crippen, and the salving of the 
hapless ‘‘ mascot ’’ pussy which jumped out of Mr. 
Wellman’s futile airship. History, perhaps, will do 
tardy justice to the House of Braganca; but journalism, 
throughout the crucial week, has, as journalism would, 
accepted the Republic almost at its own price. 

Even when the utmost allowance has been made for 
the suppression of anti-Republican facts it remains, 
however, astonishing that the Monarchists have allowed 
their enemies a practical walk-over in the Portuguese 
colonies, on the islands and, indeed, everywhere except 
in Lisbon. It would appear that an ‘“‘ article de Paris ”’ 
has been accepted almost without a protest in place of 
a crown which, during eight hundred years of dimmings 
and brightenings, has often been as proud as any in 
Europe. As lately as Mid-Victorian times Portugal 
could be trusted to produce military dictators in her 
hours of stress and need; yet, of all the six hundred 
generals who fed upon the Royalist bounty not one has 
been found to rally the hillmen of Tras-os-Montes or 
the yeomen of the Minho against an avowedly atheistical 
conspiracy to subvert a faithful realm. At first sight 
this widespread poltroonery fills a loyal Englishman 
with contempt for the Portuguese people. To a large 
extent the contempt ought to remain; but it is only 
fair to state one or two mitigating considerations. 

The Monarchy which was temporarily routed eighteen: 
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days ago did not fall in fair fight before an open, frontal 
attack. Ever since the resignation of the Coalition 
Ministry, which vainly tried to please all factions after 
the murder of Dom Carlos, King Manoel and his so- 
called reactionary advisers chose the Ministers of the 
Crown entirely from the Liberal and Radical ranks. 
The Regeneradores, or Conservatives, were such con- 
vinced Monarchists that the Sovereign once said to 
their old leader, Hintze Ribeiro, ‘‘ Vossé, Hintze, é 
mais Monarchico do que eu ’’—‘‘ Hintze, you are more 
Monarchical than I am myself ’’. But, on the morrow 
of the murders, the fatal policy of ‘‘ appeasement ”’ led 
the Monarchy to entrust its tottering fortunes not to 
the stalwarts but to the lukewarm and the half-hearted. 
Even Admiral do Amaral, the appeaser-in-chief, 
coquetted with the Republican party ; and, when he fell, 
his many successors were all chosen from the Left. In 
the summer of this year, when the affairs of the 
Monarchy could be seen going from bad to worse, King 
Manoel made haste to emphasise his policy of concilia- 
tion. While the Progressista, or Liberal, ears were 
still burning with the disgrace of their old chief’s 
peculations at the Credito Predial, a Radical Cabinet 
was concocting a Radical Speech from the Throne. 
The King was induced to side with extremist legisla- 
tion ; and, although his Prime Minister expressly stated 
that Portugal had no Clerical question to settle, an 
illiberal religious persecution was begun near Sabugal, 
on the Spanish frontier. While a few priests were 
being turned out of a lonely village, the Republicans in 
Lisbon were allowed to preach sedition by torchlight to 
scores of thousands of people. It was an open secret 
in a dozen European cities that an insurrection was 
preparing. In London Conservative editors who are 
Monarchical and Christian at home and Republican and 
anti-Christian abroad opened their columns to cunning 
articles and news items in support of the Republican 
propaganda. Nearly two hundred bombs were found in 
Lisbon. The suborning of the Navy became clearly 
known. Yet, when the assault was delivered, not a 
spadeful of earth had been thrown up against it. Not 
a Minister was at his post. Little bodies of loyalists 
fought and died here and there without orders, without 
leaders, without a plan. Meanwhile, according to their 
own friends, Dr. Brito Camacho and other Republicans 
filled the city with ingenious lies, until it seemed suicide 
to persist in defending a ruined cause. And so the 
Monarchy fell, not through the valour of its foes but 
through the treachery of its sworn and trusted servants. 
In the hour of his ordeal not a single Minister went 
near the youthful King. Thus the Republican adventurers 
were enabled to play, with a success which must have 
astonished Dr. Costa himself, their trump card. Having 
the Royal Family practically prisoners in their hands, 
they were able to achieve their deportation from the 
country under the guise of a cowardly flight. Then, 
and not tili then, did they dare to impose their French- 
made republic upon provincial Portugal. With Dom 
Manoel still on Portuguese soil battles would have raged 
in a hundred places. But it was different when the 
news ran: ‘* The King has abandoned our country. 
His Ministers make no sign. Order must be kept and 
government must be carried on. Obey the Republic, 
which is alone accepting these tasks.’’ That was the 
end. The best of Portuguese Monarchism has always 
stood or fallen with the Monarch as a_ warrior. 
Seventy-five years ago Portuguese fought like lions for 
Dom Miguel; but when he failed them at Evora Monte 
they broke their swords in two and dashed their muskets 
to pieces. 

The Republicans have proved themselves smart 
intriguers and plotters. But if intriguers and plotters 
can engineer a revolution, it does not follow that 
they can maintain an Executive Government. 
Obviously the very qualities which fit them for the 
one unfit them for the other. The Republic can only 
justify its violent intrusion by vastly excelling the 
Monarchy in honesty, transparency, unselfishness, 
justice, patriotism ; and these virtues are not generally 
reared in hot-beds of conspiracy. . Indeed, Dr. Braga 
and his colleagues have already filled wise men with 


grave suspicions by the very vehemence with which 


they lay claim to every civic and patriotic virtue. Was 
it not so good a Radical as Lord Morley who said that 
when a man begins to talk Jeudly about his con- 
science, it is generally a sign that he is about to do a 
mean thing? 

In fact the Government has begun 
to do its mean things already. Although the Portu< 


guese Republicans openly justified the murder of 
King Carlos on the sole ground that he allowed Senhor 


Franco to govern by dictatorial edicts instead of by 
parliamentary debate and legislation, the new 
Ministers are making frantic haste to indulge their 
private hates by decreeing vast changes in Portuguese 
life which could well await the attentions of a popularly 
elected assembly. One may admit that it would be 
imprudent to hold an immediate General Election, and 
that a few months of martial law may be necessary. 
But Dr. Braga will not be satisfied with merely main- 
taining law and order till the nation meets in council. 
He will drive out nuns and seize their poor homes; he 
will abolish the Upper House, although it is not here- 
ditary ; he will secularise Portugal’s admirable charities 
which have long put England to shame. Are these 
democratic deeds or are they the tyrannical acts of 
brief authority? ‘‘ Let generosity to the conquered be 
the basis of our moral programme ”’, cried Dr. Braga 
in his first proclamation; and he went on to speak of 
‘austere morality and immaculate justice ’’. Those 
Englishmen who have hailed the Republic as the snow- 
white handiwork of pure-souled patriots will do well 
to compare the word with the deed. Our own King’s 
bearing towards Dom Manoel is full of kingly dignity 
and human kindness ; but even King George’s chivalry 
will not save us from disgrace if, as a people, we rush 
to acclaim a gang of usurpers who are already 
trampling liberty under foot, oppressing the weak, and 
making it their open boast that they are ‘‘ emanci- 
pated *’ not merely from Roman Catholicism but from 
the Christian faith. 


THE CITY. 


Bae cheerfulness which pervaded the Stock Ex- 
change during the earlier half of the week has 
been overshadowed by the rise in the Bank rate to 

5 per cent. The advance was inevitable, owing to the 
abnormally heavy withdrawal of gold to finance the 
Egyptian cotton crop, over £7,700,000 having been 
taken so far during the current season, as compared 
with £ 3,700,000 in the corresponding period last year. 
A further outflow, on a somewhat diminished scale, i 
considered unavoidable, as the total withdrawals to 
Egypt last year amounted to £4,108, 000; but it is 
probable that the demands are in excess of the sum 
that will actually be required in the country ; and, seeing 
that the Continental exchanges are moving in favour 
of London, there is good ground for hope that the 
5 per cent. rate will meet the situation—in other words, 
that no further increase will be necessary. 

So optimistic was the tone in nearly every department 
of the ‘* House ”’ that dealers refused to recognise the 
signs of monetary stringency until the last moment, and 
when the position wais realised some markets were 
shaken, but none was seriously upset. The reaction 
of Consols into the ‘* seventies ’’ was perhaps the most 
striking decline. Home rails have been enjoying a 
quiet round of professional speculation, which has been 
interrupted by the unfavourable result of the boiler- 

makers’ ballot. On Thursday, however, the main ten- 
dency in this department was upward, despite the Bank 
rate increase, and the view taken of the shipbuilding 
lockout was that, as the men’s funds are running low, 
the new deadlock will not last long. The latest traffic 
returns, though not so uniformly good as recently, are 
quite satisfactory as a whole. The North- Eastern is 
the only laggard among the * heavies ’’, while the 
Great Western show a gain of £160,000 in receipts for 
the half-year to date, and the North-Western and Mid- 
land, curiously, both record an increase of £131,000. 
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The general sentiment as to home rails remains 
hopeful. 

Americans have been much stronger, but the improve- 
ment, while attributed to good crop reports, was wholly 
professional, and bore unmistakable evidence of manipu- 
lation. It was started in the wrong sort of stocks, but 
dealers took up the running by putting shares on their 
books to sell to the public ‘* after the elections ”’ 
Canadian Pacifics were a feature of strength, on buying, 
of a rather different character, from Montreal and the 
Continent as well as on London account, to the accom- 
paniment of rumours of an increased bonus from land 
sales. ‘The report is based upon the chairman’s recent 
promise to consider a scheme for enabling the propric- 
tary to obtain greater immediate benefit for their land 
revenues ; but if anything is to be done in this direction 
it will not be for some weeks yet. 

The reduction of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific divi- 
dend to 3 per cent., from the 5 and 7 per cent. of 
the two preceding years, was in accordance with con- 
servative market expectations. The carry-forward is 
£56,000, against £12,000; but much disappointment 
is felt that in spite of the smaller distribution the 
directors have been unable to restore to the reserves 
any part of the £89,000 taken to pay the preceding 
vear’s dividend. The return of less than 34 per cent. 
vielded by the stock at present prices is quite inade- 
quate, and, although ultimate prospects are good, 
the immediate position suggests the probability of 
the quotation going nearer 80 than go. The Central 
Argentine report, however, is encouraging, and so 
Were the statements made at the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern meeting. The cyclone in Cuba has had the 
effect of depressing the ordinary stock of the United 
Railways of Havana; but otherwise Cuban securities 
remain very firm, being supported by reassuring 
advices as to the extent of the damage. Cuban 
Centrals were further benefited by the declaration of a 
dividend, for the first time since 1907, of 2 per cent. 
on the £10 shares, which at the current quotation 
vield 5 per cent. The Mexican Railway traffic return 
showing a decrease of $49,500 was eloquent of the 
effects of the recent landslide; but this was the only 
really unsatisfactory topic which called for mention at 
the half-vyearly meeting. The outlook for the current 
six months is regarded as wholly favourable, and in 
reference to the disappointing question of oil fuel the 
directors have been promised ‘‘ very positively ’’ that 
oil to the full extent of their requirements will be 
available in January. In the meantime an economy in 
fuel costs has been effected. 

The revival in the mining markets has once more 
aroused hopes of autumn activity and there is no 
clear reason why it should not come, except that 
there have been so many flashes in the Kaffir and 
Rhodesian pans that the few who can boast convictions 
in the matter lack the courage of them. The condition 
of the rubber market is expressed in the fact that some 
members of the Stock Exchange who formerly were 
asking that Mincing Lane prices of the raw material 
should be posted up in the ‘‘ House ’’ now want the 
new practice discontinued, because they think that 
Mincing Lane is gaining speculative edvantages 
thereby; but real holders of good shares are advised 
to sit tight on them. Oil shares are duly justifying 
the advice, given in this column, to avoid them until the 
oil war is over. 

The failure of the Charing Cross Bank is a matter of 
merely passing interest in the City. Its founder and 
manager, Mr. A. W. Carpenter, was credited with 
extensive operations in stocks and shares, particularly in 
the flotation of certain companies ; but the business of the 
“bank ”’ consisted mainly of money-lending to a class 
of customers who could not obtain: anv sort of 2ccom- 
modation from an ordinary banking institution. The 
only wonder is that such a risky corcern shculd have 
survived for forty years. 


INSURANCE. 
VarvinG INSURANCE METHODS. 


N August and September two of the yveunger insur- 
ance companies held meetings of shareholders, and 
presented favourable reports. These two offices—the 
Northern Equitable Insurance Company and the Glasgow 
Assurance Corporation—are both domiciled in Glasgow ; 
both end their business years in July and June respec- 
tively, and both have made progress warranting the 
hope that they will have successful careers. It is 
interesting to note their chief points of resemblance or 
dissimilarity, paying special attention to their varying 
financial methods. 

First as regards resemblances : at the end of July the 
Northern Equitable, founded in t907, was in receipt 
of a premium income which had vielded £75,823 during 
the twelve months, and £25,422—approximately one- 
third of the amount—was in hand for the protection 
of policyholders. The accounts further showed that 
during the year the premiums had increased by 
£48,378 and the reserves by £13,691. On the other 
hand, the Glasgow, which was established in 1908 and 
closes its books a month earlier, reported premiums 
amounting to £70,901, with £31,424 at credit of its 
revenue account, while a comparison with the previous 
report showed that there had been an increase of 
£43,315 in the premium income. 

Resemblance ceases, however, at this point. 
Although claim ratios of 36.1 per cent. and 34.93 per 
cent. were severally reporied, a careful examination of 
the figures indicates that the lower percentage recorded 
in the case of the Corporation was the result of a book- 
keeping expedient, the calculation being based on the 
amount actually paid to claimants, no notice being 
taken of the sum set aside in respect of claims outstand- 
ing, which should certainly be regarded as a charge 
against the year’s revenue. When the necessary cor- 
rection is made the ratio of claims to premiums is found 
to have been 44.28 per cent., and the assumed profit- 
ableness’of the business becomes less apparent. In this 
respect, at all events, the office making the worse exhibit 
on paper did better last year, although it was out of the 
running in the preceding period, when the Glasgow’s 
loss ratio was only 20.04 per cent. 

On the other hand, the business of the Northern 
Equitable appears to have been conducted at a much 
higher cost, 41.9 per cent. of the premiums it received 
having been absorbed by working charges, compared 
with only 27.3 per cent. in the other case; and in the 
previous year the respective ratios were 47.9 and 31.75. 
Such a marked difference in the cost of conducting two 
apparently similar businesses in the same town can be 
seen, however, to have been due to three main causes: 
first, the characier of the operations carried on by each 
office; secondly, the larger number of branch offices 
opened by the Northern Equitable—sixtcen against ten 
by its opponent; and, thirdly, the balance sheets show 
that last vear that company reduced its organisation 
account by £835, whereas the younger corporation was 
compelled to add £1980 to its principal ‘* goodwill ”’ 
account. In this connexion it is perhaps as well to 
point out that branch offices seldom pay at the outset, 
and experienced managements expect to have to wait 
two or three years, or even longer, for really good 
results. 

When the accounts of these competitors are properly 
analysed, it is found that the Northern Equitable, which 
declared no dividend, was quite as prosperous as the 
rival office, whose shareholders have just received 5 per 
cent. on their paid-up capital. It would be absurd, 
however, seriously to describe the Northern Equitable 
and the Glasgow as competitors or rivals; their business 
methods are so much at variance. While the directors 
of the Northern Equitable have restricted their opera- 
tions to the United Kingdom and have trusted almost 
exclusively to accident premiums for income, the board 
of the Glasgow company has paid most attention to 
fire underwriting, not overlooking—as has been stated— 
surplus lines "’ in the United States. Time will prove 
which of the two policies is the more profitable in the 
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long run. ‘* Surplus lines ’’—assuming them to have 
been accepted—help to swell a premium income, but it 
can searcely be denied that their acceptance involves 
considerable risk and has led to unfortunate conse- 
quences in the past, otherwise successful companies 
having been swamped by the number of claims coming 
forward from America. It may further be said that 
these risks are open to another objection. Apart from 
the question whether the United States agents engaged 
in the traffic are sufficiently experienced, business of this 
sort has a tendency to increase the amount owing to a 
company by its agents, money which may be required in 
this country being thus Iccked up abroad. ‘‘ Agents’ 
balances ”’ are, we admit, a necessity of modern under- 
writing conditions, but it would be difficult to justify 
such an amount as the £24,035 shown in the balance 
sheet of the Glasgow Assurance Corporation. That 
sum represented 52.12 per ceni. of the paid-up share 
capital, 76.49 per cent. of the revenue balance, and 
91.96 per cent. of the reserve for unexpired risks. There 
were also, it must be remembered, certain ‘‘ goodwill ”’ 
assets amounting to several thousand pounds in all. In 
face of these facts the payment of a dividend scarcely 
seems to have been sound finance. 


M. JAURES AS HERO. 
By THE ABBE ERNest DIMNET. 


AM afraid that the French railway strike may have 
appeared tu most English lookers-on as a hopeless 
puzzle. 

Here is a strike which begins as no other—not even 
the postal strike—ever began, with all the requisite 
conditions of suddenness, resolution, and unity, annihi- 
lating in one moment that most powerful of French 
companies, the boast of the French roadster, the 
admiration of the travelling foreigner, the rich, orderly, 
unimpeachable Compagnie du Nord, throwing the 
whole country into perturbation and immediately reduc- 
ing the Government to the most desperate action. Its 
character as a revolutionary movement is so clearly 
marked that it becomes contagious at once. The State 
Western Railway follows suit the same day, also those 
perfect strikers the terrassiers, then the electricians, 
and finally people talk of another postal strike, while 
the socialist papers loudly prophesy the joining-in of 
all the other railways. But the other railways do not 
join in; in spite of the strike the electric lamps soon 
sing and daze again; one hears that people have left 
for Calais and arrived from Brussels, that somehow 
things are jogging on; then the railway men appear 
with the yellow brassard of mobilisation on their left 
arm, a few ringleaders are taken up with comical 
solemnity in the ‘‘ Humanité ’’ office, and next morn- 
ing an editorial from the pen of M. Jaurés tells whoever 
can read that the drama is played out. 

Now for an explanation. 

The fact that the leaders of the present strike chose 
to be in sanctuary at the ‘‘ Humanité ’’ office when 
they expected to be placed under arrest shows that 
M. Jaurés’ paper and M. Jaurés himself played a pro- 
minent part in the business. What is so very remark- 
able in that? you ask. Is not M. Jaurés the chief 
legislator and leader of French socialism? Is he not 
the natural counsel and champion of strikers? This is 
precisely the question that has to be answered clearly 
and which will throw light on happenings otherwise 
unintelligible. 

M. Jaurés is not the leader of French sccialism ; 
in fact there is no such thing as French socialism. 
Even in the Chamber there are two sharply contrasted 
shades of socialism, and MM. Briand, Viviani and 
Millerand belong to neither, though they still call them- 
selves socialists. But the Chamber is the home of a 
kind of socialism which hundreds of thousands of other 
socialists call humbug. For these secialism means the 
association of the horny-handed against the smooth- 
handed, and .to the latter class the Parliamentary 
socialist belongs as well as the rich marufacturer. The 


real socialist Junta sits at the Bourse du Travail, and 
its name is the Confédération Générale du Travail. 

If you read the red booklets issued by the chief 
members of this federation—clear unembarrassed litera- 
ture—you will see how little account they take of their 
so-called representatives im Parliament. Birds of that 
feather have no right to flock with them. During the 
postal strike several of them were requested to leave 
the platform at a meeting where they had imagined 
that their speaking powers weuld be in demand. So 
whenever you see that a movement in the world of 
labour is conducted by the secretaries—they have no 
other name—of the Confédération Générale du Travail, 
or C.G.T., you know you are in presence of the real 
thing, the formidable federation of all the trade unions 
in the country, with thousands of men and large sums 
at their backs. What they want is generally very 
clearly stated; it is some definite advantage, but it is 
also a step onwards—with most—towards the violent, 
with others the legal, appropriation of the particular in- 
dustry. (All that is left of the abstruse Marxist dis- 
quisitions is summed up in that plain unique object.) 
Their great hope is the grand soir when the general 
strike will at last be a reality and there will be no 
longer masters or deputies, only workmen in possession 
of their machines and peasants in possession of the 
land. But when yeu see that the leaders are ceputies, 
even if they are associated with anarchists, things 
become very different. Deputies are uniformly anxious 
to maintain an order of things in which the instrument 
of work is mostly the tongue. Socialists or not, they 
are in no hurry to see a revolution in which their. 
legislating factory would be left on their hands to be 
made as profitable as they could make it with next to 
no demand. All the revolutions they want are almost 
as mild as those which gave variety to the life of good 
Dr. Primrose: pass from the blue bed of opposition 
to the brown bed of power. This, at least in France, 
is what is called politics. 

Now, the presence of M. Jaurés in the forefront of 
the railwaymen soon gave their strike an ominously 
political appearance. I will not speak too disparagingly 
of M. Jaurés. He is a scholar, a most courteous man, 
a remarkable parliamentary tactician, an idealist and 
all that. But he is not a revolutionist, not a fighter. 
He did fight a duel years ago with Paul Dérouléde. 
Everybody felt that he must hate it. No man was 
ever less made to conduct wars. He constantly talks 
of peace and reconciliation. Even when fifteen columns 
of ‘* L’Humanité ’’ are full of the most horrid violences 
his own editorial is an appeal to sobriety—-on the part 
of his opponents—or a Cassandra-like prophesying of 
unutterable woes. I said above that he is a great 
tactician ; when the war is only in words, in the warm 
precincts of the Chamber, he really is a_ splendid 
general. But then his enemy is just the other socialist, 
M. Briand, his former friend, the founder of his own 
paper, a man about whose notions and principles he 
is absolutely certain. He knows that if he were for- 
tunate enough to unsaddie him and get in his place 
he (Jaurés) would not differ a jot from him, except in 
continuing a diplomat where the other has learned from 
Clemenceau to play the soldier. So the whole difference 
between them is just that one is in office and the other 
sees no chance of getting reinstated in his old com- 
fortable situation of a sort of Eminence Grise till 
M. Combes or some friend of M. Combes regains 
power. 

Certainly there was point in the little comedy 
arranged at the office of the ‘‘ Humanité ”’ : the leaders 
of the strike, seated at the very table on which twelve 
years ago M. Briand had written a violent article in 
favour of the general railway strike, expecting the said 
Briand’s emissarics and knowing that this little tableau 
vivant would strike them mute. They certainly were 
a living reproach, and as they were to be at the Santé 
prison before many hours the eloquence of their re- 
monstrance was not devoid of pathos. But M. Jaurés 
(who had been knocked up in the small hours, and was 
standing by in mournful gravity)? He was not going 
to prison, he does not believe in the grand soir—the 
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myth of that curious philosopher M. Georges Sorel— 
he does not care for topsy-turvydom. He is a good 
man who would like to see his humble neighbour better 
off, but he is above all a great parliamentary artist who 
rejoices in speeches and combinations. His quarrel is 
not with his own class—the villa and country-seat 
owners—but with politicians. In his heart of hearts 
he was delighted. He felt that M. Briand would not 
relish the morning papers, but he also realised that the 
strike was virtually over, that the revolution was at an 
end, that his responsibility as a Master of the Revels 
was being taken off his shoulders, and that he would 
not have to produce the famous legislation of the Future 
City which is supposed to have been so long in his 
drawers. 

So violence ends in tameness, no matter how atti- 
tudinised, and M. Georges Sorel, who places all his 
hopes in it, must have been once more disappointed. 
There was not much bravery wasted over this strike. 
The companies were not brave, and could hardly be, 
knowing that they had promised what they would not 
give; the ringleaders seemed brave, but perhaps they 
were not, as they might reasonably hope not to be 
imprisoned by their old comrade. M. Jaurés of course 
was not the man to be foolhardy at sucha risk. Perhaps 
the only man who showed any pluck was M. Briand; 
and who knows but, being an old campaigner, he did 
not feel that bravery was easy ? 


THE LAW REPORTER. 


E has had far more to do with the moulding of the 
legal system under which our business relations 
and property are regulated than has had the private 
M.P. of any time. Much of our law is pure case law, 
based not on any Act of Parliament nor even on the im- 
memorial custom known as common law, but merely on 
some idea that occurred to a judge in deciding a case, 
and which, just because it has been reported, has 
modified our jurisprudence. Nor even in these days of 
incessant legislation has the importance of the law 
reporter diminished. So long as the construction of 
statutes is a matter for the judges and decided cases 
make binding law, the words of the Bench on the Acts 
are more important than are the words of the Legisla- 
ture on the Bills. Suppose that all law reporting 
and all citation of reported cases ceased in the courts : 
a revolution would have been effected compared with 
which the establishment of adult suffrage or the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords would be as nothing. In 
other words, the law reporter is a pillar of the Constitu- 
tion. It is strange, therefore, that the State has never 
given him an official recognition. He has been on the busi- 
ness ever since the first of the ‘‘ Year Books ”’ appeared 
in the days of Longshanks. Yet from first to last he 
has carried on for himself or others a private adventure. 
Even to-day the ‘‘ Law Reports ’’ are only official 
in the sense that our judges revise their judgments 
therein reported; neither the State nor the taxpayer 
has any concern with them; and if the ‘‘ Law Reports ”’ 
ceased to pay their publishers, they would most certainly 
cease to appear, whatever trouble the disappearance 
might cause to Bench or Bar. The position is indeed 
ridiculous. Here is an institution as necessary for the 
well-being of the State as the Judicature itself, and yet 
it is carried on as a commercial speculation. Could we 
imagine any Continental country possessed of such a 
legal system as that of England, then without a doubt 
the law reporter would stand high in the ranks of the 
official bureaucracy. 

The law reporter’s history is almost as chequered 
as that of the Church of England. The first law 
reporters were the senior students or young lawyers 
at Westminster, who started compiling the first of 
the ‘‘ Year Books ”’ in the French, not of Paris, but 
of the school of Stratford-atte-Bow. They were light 
and joky fellows, these first reporters, not like the 
grave and sad men who carry on the business to-day, 
and they compiled their reports mainly to show the 
‘student how when his time came he should fight his 


battles in court. And they reported the Bench’s jokes 
with a freedom which would startle the modern man on 
the ‘‘ Law Reports ’’. But in those lightsome days even 
the legal world was young. There was no place for the 
““Year Books ”’ in the sober world for which the 
Reformation made the prelude, and they died with the 
monks and the friars in the days of bluff King Hal. 
Later when the genius of Plowden and Coke made 
the common law live again, reports once more ap- 
peared, like those of Dyer, Coke, Croke and Noy. But 
they were at the best only amplified judges’ notes, which 
saw the light only when the judge responsible for them 
no longer lived. It was the same after the Restora- 
tion, and only in the mid-eighteenth century did the 
law reporter who truly wrote his reports for publica- 
tion grace the courts of law and equity. In time almost 
every court acquired its recognised reporter, who had 
the sole right to claim the written judgment. Of these 
authorised reporters in Chancery the last and most 
voluminous was old Beavan, whose calf-bound 
volumes, still so useful to the equity lawyer, cover the 
proceedings of the Rolls Court from 1838 to 1866. But 
ere Beavan had begun to copy out judgments, the ‘‘ Law 
Journal ’’, which commenced in 1822, had shown the 
possibility of a system of reports that should give in on 
publication the decisions of every court. In due coursé 
the ‘‘ Weekly Reporter ’’ and ‘‘ Law Times ’’ ap- 
peared as the *‘ Law Journal’s ”’ rivals, and during the 
early Victorian days reports of various kinds appeared 
and struggled and died. In 1866, after eminent silks 
had talked and wrangled over the subject for some 
years, the ‘‘ Law Reports ’’ came out, and the private 
reporters went the way of the stage coaches. But the 
‘* Law Journal ’’, the ‘‘ Law Times ’’, and the ‘‘ Weekly 
Reporter *’ continued their unofficial reports, and so 
up to 1906, when the ‘‘ Weekly Reporter ’’ joined the 
majority, there were for all the courts four sets of 
reporters, all of course members of the Bar, and 
three sets still remain; and all the reports are authori- 
tative, since, inasmuch as they may all be cited in 
court, no practising barrister dares to ignore one of 
them. In the eyes of the only public that knows 
anything about them these reports are supposed to be 
rivals. In fact, the relations between the reporters are 
those of gentlemen. The ‘‘ Law Reports ’’ man of 
course first receives a written judgment, but the other 
reporters nearly always get it from him. In the same 
way the ‘‘ Law Reports *’ man is generally kind enough 
to inform his colleagues of the rival reports what cases 
he proposes to report. If on some rare occasion he 
fails to inform them, and they miss some case, they 
promptly hear of it from their editors. The natural 
tendency therefore is for the other reports to give the 
cases reported in the ‘‘ Law Reports *’ and no others. 
In the case of the ‘‘ Law Times ’’, however, this 
natural tendency is somewhat checked by an economic 
reason. While the ‘‘ Law Reports ’’ and the ‘‘ Law 
Journal ’’ and the ‘* Weekly Reporter ’’ adopted 
the principle of a fixed salary, the ‘‘ Law Times ”’ 
has always paid by length. Hence an industrious 
‘Law Ties’? man will if possible always report a 
case that ce» be made to appear to have a legal point 
in it. But when one talks of payment in connexion 
with law reporting one must say at once that law 
reporting is an industry which political economy can- 
not satisfactorily explain. While the ‘* Weekly 
Reporter ’’ lived it paid its average reporter five 
guineas a quarter for sitting two weeks out of three 
in court and writing its reports. The ‘* Law 
Journal ’’ and ‘‘ Law Times ’’ pay somewhat better, 
but hardly a living wage. The ‘‘ Law Reports ”’ give 
what may be styled an adequate but hardly a generous 
remuneration when the quality of the work is con- 
sidered. Yet the work on all reports in the main is 
excellently done, for most reporters are conscientious 
gentlemen. But it is none the less a petty tragedy 
that so many able men, especially on the inferior 
reports, waste so many years of their lives on a task so 
profitless to themselves, if often so valuable to the pro- 
fession. The salaries are doubtless as large as the 
proprietors of the reports can afford. It is also no 
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doubt the fact that the young reporter is supposed to 
be improving his chances as a barrister when he sits in 
court or writes his reports. Unhappily if this were 
once the case when men like Davey and Rigby sent up 
“* copy ’’ to the ‘‘ New Reports ’’, it is so no longer. 
Reporting, though it is a test of industry and know- 
ledge, is not a passport to the solicitor’s favour. And 
many think that when a man takes to reporting he is lost 
for the Bar. The reporter toils hard, does useful work, 
and makes no fortune and gets no recognition. The 
world cannot do without him, but as it can get him for 
nothing, or next to nothing, it gives him nothing. 


THE EPIGONI. 
By MALLEvs. 


aw: first generation of this season’s plays is rapidly 

disappearing and an epigonous series is begin- 
ning at many theatres. In about a month we have 
seen the exit of ‘‘ A Bolt from the Blue ’’, ‘‘ The Man 
from the Sea’’, ‘‘ The Crisis’’, ‘‘ Young Fernald ”’ 
(this last itself an epigonous product), and, it is said, 
two plays by Mr. Hall Caine, and I imagine it will 
not be long before some other pieces are removed to 
make way for something better or something worse. 
It would be comforting if one could suppose that this 
rapid departure of so many artificial products was due 
to the improved taste of the public, and that it was 
at last discovering that no drama is endurable which is 
contrary to the realities of life and the rules of common 
sense. Some successes of the last year or two, how- 
ever, hava shown that artificiality and impossibility 
are no bar to popularity, provided that a play is well 
acted and sufficiently advertised. ‘‘ His House in 
Order ’’ supplies, perhaps, the best recent instance of 
this. I am speaking, of course, only of serious drama. 
In farce and musical comedy outrageous impossibility 
is a virtue, and, as this characteristic is almost 
universal in modern English plays, it probably provides 
the principal reason why musical comedy and farce 
succeed while the serious drama fails. 

There is a story that Bertrand de Chaux, Archbishop 
of Tours, was asked by Mme. de Chevreuse, ‘‘ a lady 
friend of his ’’, after a performance of ‘‘ Mariamne ”’, 
a play by one Tristan, why it was that the spectators 
were touched by that story while they remained compara- 
tively cold at the representation of certain New Testa- 
ment scenes. The Archbishop, caught off his guard, 
replied : ‘‘ Je crois bien, Madame; c’est histoire ceci, 
c’est histoire. Jel’ailudans Joséphre ’’. Iam notcon- 
cerned here with Higher Criticism, and I should not 
care to apply the parallel too closely, at any rate in the 
SaTuRDAY Review. But it contains a great deal of truth. 
It is obvious that a properly constituted spectator will 
be more deeply moved by a representation of facts 
which are either within his own experience or which, 
in his opinion, might reasonably be within the ex- 
perience of persons in a different station of life. We 
may perhaps find here some explanation of the play- 
wright’s constant habit of laying his scene in the homes 
of the aristocracy. Titled persons can only form a 
small portion of his audience, and to the ordinary 
spectator impossibilities do not appear so impossible 
when a duke is their subject or their victim. When a 
butler employed by someone of the upper class enters 
the room at 5 p.M. and announces, ‘‘ Madam, tea is 
served ’’, the event produces no chilling shock in the 
mind of one who is accustomed to have potted shrimps 
and tinned salmon to his tea upon the kitchen table. 
The cockney spectator does not blench when he is intro- 
duced to ‘‘ county ’’ families who glory in the history 
of one of their number on account of her relations. with 
the Prince Regent, and at the same time eject their 
gamekeeper from his cottage because his daughter has 
been unfortunate enough to have unauthorised off- 
spring; or who, when the daughter commits suicide 
in consequence, go on eating their kidneys and bacon 
with unshaken sangfroid and irresistible appetite. 
Nothing of that kind ever happened in the spectator’s 


experience. He never heard of the Prince Regent, 
until a fortnight or so ago, when that potentate’s. 
previous existence was explained to him in the news- 
papers and he was told that the sordid story was unfit 
for dramatic representation. In his experience the 
arrival of unblessed children is the subject of pity aad 
forgiveness rather than brutality. But he is not un- 
willing to believe that such things occur in ‘‘ county ” 
families, and is flattered when he reflects that they are 
better managed in the more humble circle to which he 
belongs, and that the very existence of a ‘‘ rule of the 
estate’? for the ejection of gamekeepers’ erring 
daughters throws a lurid light on the general morality, 
of ‘county ’’ tenants. Hence Mr. W. S. Maugham’s 
appearance among the Epigoni with his play entitled 
‘*Grace’’ is likely to be more successful than that of 
some of his predecessors. His heroine, who alone 
displays any sort of human sympathy, is, he hastens to 
explain, not a member of the ‘‘ county ”’ society, and 
this fact would naturally flatter the ordinary spectator 
still further. But then, in order to fill up his plot, he 
finds it necessary to represent that this very natural 
sympathy is not due to the absence of ‘‘ county ”’ 
extraction and ‘‘ county ’’ spirit, but to the fact that the 
lady has herself been indulging in an amour, which, 
though not followed by such disastrous results, is even 
more reprehensible than that of the gamekeeper’s 
daughter, since it is inspired by sheer boredom and not 
by passion. But, as everyone knows, 


‘* Facilmente ogni scusa s’ammette 
Quando in Amor la colpa si reflette’’. 


Up to the point which we have reached the drama 
hangs well together, and contains one really vital and 
admirable scene, that between Grace and her lover in 
the second act. Then comes the apparently inevitable 
lapse into absurdity which destroys a good deal of one’s 
interest in the remainder of the play. Mr. Insole, the 
husband, explains to Grace that the reason why he has 
ejected the gamekeeper’s daughter is not only his 
respect for the ‘‘rule of the estate’’, but also his 
desire that the atmosphere in which his virtuous lady of . 
the manor moves should not become tainted across the 
intervening fields by the presence of those contaminated 
monstrosities the gamekeeper’s daughter and her child. 
Grace thereupon concludes, with unexpected logic, that 
if she discloses to her husband that her own atmosphere 
is already tainted, he will not object to the further taint 
contributed to it by the specimen of peccant maternity 
in the village. Her mental and moral exertions to 
work out this piece of reasoning occupy the rest of the 
evening, in conjunction with a continuous display of 
abominably bad manners on the part of her mother-in- 
law, who is about as unlike a great lady as anyone 
could possibly be. There is also an intermittent exhibi- 
tion on the part of Mr. Insole of his extremely limited 
vocabulary, which consists largely in complaints that 
someone cannot “‘ stick ’’ something or cannot “‘ stick ”’ 


him, and references to himself as a ‘‘ skunk.’’ Such 
is the elegant language of ‘‘ county’’ people. Their 
choice of surnames is almost equally odd. When the 


playwright wishes to impress on us the vulgar origin 
of the younger Mrs. Insole, he provides her with a 
maiden name which is very ancient and distinguished ; 
in order to enforce the ancestral splendours of the elder 
Mrs. Insole, he adorns her maiden state with a name 
of unquestionable vulgarity, borne, I believe, mainly 
by linen-drapers. As a last resource, Grace appeals 
for spiritual advice to the Rev. Archibald Insole, her 
husband’s brother, whose only qualification for giving 
advice of any kind is his possession of the family living. 
His counsel, as one might expect, consists mainly in 
more or less inappropriate quotations from the Book 
of Common Prayer, to the effect that confession is good 
for the soul. To them enters Miss Vernon, a neigh- 
bouring landowner, who points out that however good 
confession would be for Grace’s soul it would not 
benefit the soul of Mr. Insole. Now Grace, after ten 


years of marriage, has suddenly commenced to love 
her husband, partly in consequence of his quixotic 
conduct in loading an unloaded gun carried by the 
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infuriated gamekeeper and so giving the latter an 
opportunity of shooting him; she therefore concludes 
to keep silence and compensate her husband for her 
sin by loving him incessantly in the future. One may 
wager that a person of such an erratic temperament 
would forget within a fortnight that she had ever sinned 
at all. The scene between the two women and the 
clergyman is the climax of the play, and if the data 
on which it rested were not so ridiculous, and if the 
clergyman had enough wits to contribute something of 
value to the discussion, it might have been a great one. 
As it is, the talents of Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Miss 
Lillah McCarthy provide it with elements of excellence 
which it does not in itself possess. As to the rest 
of the play Mr. Dennis Eadie’s great ability succeeds 
in making tolerable, and even interesting, the character 
which might be expected to belong to a_ personage 
whose parents christened him Claude with an ‘‘e” 


HARPSICHORD AND PIANO. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


| no unfriendly spirit I] say the announcement of 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s concert of the old music, 
to be played on the old instruments, struck me 
like a bolt from the blue. I thought he was busy 
civilising the Bostonians. But he announced this con- 
cert for 8.30 on Tuesday evening in the hall of Clifford’s 
Inn; and sure enough the concert took place. It was 
refreshing to find Mr. Dolmetsch as gay and enthu- 
siastic as ever, and it was delightful to hear a little of 
the early music after the heavy doses of very modern 
stuff that have been administered at the Opera and in 
the various concert halls during the last vear or so. 
Not that I grumble at the modern stuff: on the con- 
trary, the enterprise shown by Mr. Beecham, Mr. Wood 
and the Symphony Orchestra is as encouraging a sign 
as could be wished for. London is gradually becoming 
tolerable to a musical man. No longer will I rejoice 
on departing or sigh dejectedly on returning. Few 
masterpieces, perhaps none, have yet sprung to life, 
but the musical element in the national—and London is 
the index—is certainly springing to life, and in time 
some great things may be produced. To return, how- 
ever, to Mr. Dolmetsch, it was good to hear some of the 
great works that remain living and green a couple of 
centuries after they were first played. 

The instruments used were not ancient, but new ones 
made by an American firm of pianoforte manufacturers 
under the direction of Mr. Dolmetsch. The clavichord 
did not strike me as superior to the old ones, nor to 
others made ten years ago by Mr. Dolmetsch, and the 
harpsichord was better in only one respect. The addi- 
tion of strings of sixteen-foot pitch adds strength to 
the bass and richness to the general mass of tone; but 
for purity and combined power and sweetness the 
old instruments are still far ahead of these new speci- 
mens. In fact the timbre of the new ones distinctly 
suggested the factory and the machine-tool to me—not 
the hand of the craftsman who worked as an artist for 
sheer love of his craft. A thing is not necessarily good 
because it was made three centuries since, yet the 
machine-tool is always likely to contaminate the 
material it is used to shape, and a craftsman working 
in an environment of buzzing machinery may, if he does 
not actually degenerate into a workman, lose something 
of his artist’s keenness and come to rest content with 
something lower than what was at first his ideal. It 
may be that the new harpsichord and clavichord will 
sound better fifty years hence than they did on Tues- 
day; but keyed stringed instruments do not, like the 
violin, improve indefinitely as time passes, and though 
mellowness may come, the soft brilliance and pure beauty 
of the old tone will never come if they are not there to 
begin with. 

This is conjecture ; the criticism my ear passed was 
that the new instruments are not equal to the old in 
essentials. They may be easier to play, but that matters 


little or nothing if the characteristic timbre is wanting. 
There is another point. Mr. Doimetsch will not think 
me impertinent if I remind him that his efforts cannot 
legitimately go Seyond reproducing the old instruments 
as they were at their best. No fresh music will ever be 
written for the harpsichord or clavichord, which were 
the perfectly adequate vehicles for the expression of the 
thoughts and feelings of a world that has long since 
ceased to be. Hf a clavichord, different from the clavi- 
chord known to have been used by Bach, is constructed, 
it must be brought forward as a new machine ; we must 
not be told that it is a Bach clavichord ** slightly im- 
proved ’’. Mr. Dolmetsch has always been the de- 
fender of dead composers; he has always insisted on 
their right to have their music played on the instru- 
ments they wrote it for. If this new clavichord is not 
the Bach-ian clavichord the way is opened to the 
admirers of the modern pianoforte, of the organ, even 
of the guitar, to play Bach’s music on the instruments 
of their choice. With these observations my grumblings 
end. 

The function was mercifully brief; one’s ear ran no 
risk of getting weary and jaded through the continuance 
of one very marked quality of tone. Miss Evangeline 
Florence sang some old songs very charmingly, though 
the room was rather too small for her voice. Mrs. 
Robert Trevelyan played the violin part in Corelli's 
‘* Follia ’’? variations, and she also was hampered by 
the cramped space. Her playing seemed clumsy, heavy- 
footed. It would have been more satisfactory in, say, 
the Queen’s or even the Albert Hall. Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
renderings of the ancient but unforgotten things of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were full of energy and 
colour. The concert was the most delightful entertain- 
ment of recent months; one could enjoy it without 
having mentally to criticise new compositions, without 
being compelled to judge throughout. The Handel, Bach 
and Rameau sounded best. A little of Scarlatti goes 
a long way, and a very little of Corelli goes a very long 
way. Bach's fugue in D major—from the first set of the 
‘* Forty-eight ’’—was not particularly effective on the 
harpsichord, and Mr. Dolmetsch’s explanation about 
the dotted quavers of the theme standing for double- 
dotted quavers was in this case untrue. We have all 
known for a very long time that the older composers 
used this sort of shorthand; the late Professor Prout 
refers to the fact in one or more of his prefaces to his 
editions of Handel. But in the case of the Bach Dmajor 
fugue I am convinced nothing of the sort was meant. 
It turns the theme into a jumpy, snappy thing, and in 
the episodical portions disaster is inevitable. 

It seemed likely to afford a piquant sensation in the 
way of contrast if, immediately after this breeze from 
the old world, I could hear Mr. Mark Hambourg play 
Busoni’s version of the big Bach organ toccata. Where- 
fore on Wednesday afternoon to Queen’s Hall I went at 
3; and I have three plaints to lodge. First, Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius has had the exasperating inspiration of be- 
ginning afternoon concerts at 3.15, so that a conscien- 
tious critic is trapped into arriving too soon; second, 
Mr. Hambourg was late even for 3.15 ; third, he omitted 
the Bach fugue, the most interesting item on the pro- 
gramme. The programme was very handsomely got 
up—but here I refer to the booklet containing a list of 
the pieces to be played, not the list of pieces. The 
author of the annotations, I observe—or to quote 
the booklet, the authors—reserves his or their rights. 
This seems a work of supererogation, for no one would 
dream of stealing the precious remarks ; should anyone 
wish to buy them, that would be a different matter, a 
matter for a mental expert. Mr. Hambourg gave us 
some Schumann pieces, banging with great vigour at 
times and at others using the soft pedal with exquisitely 
inaudible effects. Still, he is not a bad player—not one 
of the first-rate men, but one of the best of the ordinary 
men. Schumann is one of the most monotonous of 
composers in long piano pieces, and his great fantasia 
in C is calculated to worry one into a premature grave. 
There are lovely portions, but the thing is like the 
curate’s egg (if the reader will pardon an allusion to a 
joke so aged). Schumann’s weakness lay in his inability 
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to construct ; he invented some fine themes and he varied 
them very finely, wad there is no growth, continuity, and 
he always ends in w earying one, as a talker may weary 
us with a series of Sales ant though perchance brilliant 
remarks. 

Though we were denied an opportunity of making a 
prompt comparison between Bach’s music as it sounds on 
the harpsichord and the same music as it sounds on the 
modern piano, yet kefore Mr. Hambourg had played 
twenty bars one thing became perfectly clear. The 
harpsichord is an instrument with an individuality, a 
personality, an instrument like the violin or ’cello: the 
piano is a cosmopolitan with no character of its own, 
though it possesses one characteristic, and that a very 
disagreeable one—the clanking and thumping effect 
produced by the percussion action. The piano is a 
most useful piece of furniture to possess—a musician 
can get by its means a notion of almost any kind 
of music he chooses to play on it; it is also a most 
wonderful piece of mechanism. But at best it remains 
what I long ago called it, the musician’s maid of all 
work. Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin employed 
it in marvellous fashion by an ingenious technique cf 
fakes. However, the piano these masters wrote for is 
not the piano of to-day, but a comparatively feeble little 
toy which an up-to-date audience, accustomed to the 
thunders cf a Rosenthal, Paderewski or Lamond, would 
reject with highly cultured scorn. Nevertheless that 
old wood-framed machine represented the piano at its 
best: in that ferm the instrument had an individuality, 
if not a very charming cr lovable one. It is not 
loud enough to compete with a large band in a huge 
hall; and perhaps cur ears have been spoiled by the 
volume and force of tone large orchestras have taught 
them to expect, just as after the brilliance of our elec- 
trically lighted streets the oil lamps which 
enabled our forefathers to find their way home seem 
painfully dismal when we come across them in the 
suburbs or in provincial towns. Yet when Bach, for 
instance, has to be played in a big building the non- 
descript modern grand does not afford one any adequate 
idea of his intentions, and if the old piano is too weak, 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s experiments in Messrs. Chickering’s 
factory have had at least one result we ought to be 
thankful for: his harpsichords are powerful enough to 
carry all over Queen's Hall and they certainly would 
fill Covent Garden Theatre with sound; and there is no 
longer any excuse for using the grand for such works 
as Don Giovanni ’’, the ‘‘ Matthew ’’ Passion, or the 
Bach concertos. The older harpsichords always carried 
to where I sat when such compositions were given 
because of their intensely personal character and the 
incisive quality of their tone; but some of my friends 
‘could not hear it”. If they cannot hear the new 
instrument they must be deaf to fine and beautiful 
timbre; and Messrs. Chickering are to be thanked for 
the enterprise which will enable really artistic con- 
ductors of the present and future to interpret with 
some approach to faithfulness the clear and unmis- 
takable purpose of the composers who wrote for the 
harpsichord. I say nothing here about the clavichord. 
It was undoubtedly Bach’s favourite, but surely not for 
use in a room where it could not be heard. Bach was 
not at all a fool—I hope Mr. Maitland and gentry of his 
kidney will take my word for it—and he wasted no time 
in composing studies in inaudibilities. A man may 
like a cat in his study; but were he going a twenty- 
mile journey he would leave the cat at home and mount 
a horse. The simile may be carried further: Bach 
would not have mounted a motor-car, because there 
were no motor-cars. He preferred the clavichord to the 
harpsichord in his study; but to argue that therefore 
he actually disliked the harpsichord and longed for a 
modern grand and that, ergo, in using the piano at 
Bach performances we are fulfilling Bach's desires, 
is to beg the question in a highly ridiculous and 
deliciously Maitlandish, outlandish manner. Bach was 
a very practical person, although he happened to be a 
composer, and he wrote for the instrument he knew. 
Something may be and ought to be said for the use 
of the organ in place of the harpsichord; but nothing 


gas or 


can be or at least ought to be said for the use of the 
modern iron-framed, clanging, colourless, noisy grand 
piano. 


NIGHTFALL IN THE PARK. 


hs the clearing a carpet of wiry, untrodden grass 

springs from the soft rubble of the forest floor, 
sprinkled with brown fir-cones. Though the air is dry 
and the roads parched outside the wood, within the air 
is moist, the fine grasses are soaking at their roots and 
small beads of dew cling to their downy needles. Round 
the circular clearing stand tall, red-boled firs, and below 
them a “ plebeian underwood ”’ of elders, white with 
broad flakes of flowers, murmuring with myriads of 
flies. The open floor of this untrodden theatre shows 
no one-hued stretch of sunny grass, but a delicate inlay 
of light and shadows of all soft shapes. For shifting 
of scenes there is but the growing and fading of the 
unseen sun, the sharpening and melting of the patches 
of shadow upon the grey-green grass, the sudden paint- 
ing of the shadows of the leaves not only on the moist 
earth, but also on the red boles of the trees themselves. 

There is little sound of life within the wood but the 
faint drumming of flies, the far-off floating call of the 
woodpigeon and the thin undertones of the birds that 
rustle in the bushes. The sound of a footfall dies in 
the powdery floor, or in the grass where it leaves but 
a winding crease that will be obliterated to-morrow 


in these long unpeopled corridors. Every pair of 
trees is an entrance into new chambers and secret 
galleries. Here between two tall firs where the 


flies dart backwards and forwards, without haste, with- 
out rest, against the pale sky we can see as through a 
window moor beyond moor, copse beyond copse, until 
we reach that limit of our vision where the ‘‘ dome of 
many-coloured glass ’’ fades through a greyish pallor 
to a white radiance of the far horizon. 

The blue haze of summer melts among the distant 
heavy-foliaged trees—a one-hued universal green save 
where the ripening haws flush the low thornbushes, or 
the ruddy young leaves of the oaks freak the summer- 
worn foliage,.or the wind turns back a white-lined leaf.” 
The low gust flows by taking the tops of the bracken 
and heaving in the lower branches of the wood, but the 
higher boughs and the close-packed clouds of the sky 
are unstirred, the sunless heaven looks like the valve of 
a white shell ‘faintly tinged with dull nacreous colours. 

The bracken-fern is always a singularly beautiful 
thing from its first woolly scroll that “pricks the earth 
to its present pride of height, when the light lies 
smoothly upon its bright plumes and the stem seems to 
spring with the upward rush of a jet of water. Over its 
fronds the antlers of the deer rise like the bare branches 
of the stag-headed oaks in the distance among the sur- 
rounding green. Acres of fern lie like a lake, unbroken 
but for a few patches of purple-headed grass and for 
pathways of short green turf bright with the sparse gold 
of the little tormentil, the white of that clover that is 
the shepherd's sign of midsummer. 

The afternoon flows onward almost without a change, 
though the shadows lengthen and a mellower light 
suffuses the grass, and upon the sky-reflecting pools 
comes the colour of evening with warm clouds of beau- 
tiful shape floating like bubbles in the smooth waters 
among the inverted woods. 

The sun goes down the pale, shining sky, and tall 
shadows stretch from the nearest mounds and wave-like 
tussocks of grass and humblee shrubs; now it hangs 
midway between the root and crown of an oak like some 
golden graft, some solitary fruit that the tree has spent 
a century in ripening. Below it the grass is golden 
rather than green between long rods of shadow. Birds 
cross and re-cross the sky like arrows shot from an 
invisible ambush in the low bushes and breast-high fern, 
and the sun darkens in colour as it draws towards the 
misty earth. An immense arch of cloud breaks up into 
a hundred hand-breadth cloudlets that scatter upon the 
immense sky, in which the moon is forgotten like a 
small broken shell cast up by smooth waters. Below 
a long ashen-blue cloud-bar they float, borne upon a 
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stream of light. The air becomes moist and clinging 
and brings with it a sense of growing isolation as the 
light retreats. Along the hidden lane the coughing 
sheep pass with a noise as of water pattering between 
stones, while the dust rises in an amber haze above 
them. The copses and solitary trees gather blue as the 
sun rests for a moment upon the sill of the world. As 
it sinks, the stripe of light above it becomes a dull rose, 
beneath banked vapours. The low horizon hills are 
lifted higher, the whole earth dims beneath the impend- 
ing cloud. The pools of glassy water that but now 
glistened like foil among their reeds lose their gold, and 
an olive tinge covers the greenness of the grass. A 
milky streak of smoke spreads upward and westward 
from some hill-hidden village. The call of the black- 
birds as they rustle to their nests, the almost inaudible 
stir of field-mice in the bushes are eloquent of the hour. 
The belt of dun and blue vapour melts undistinguishably 
into the low grey hills. The sky-glow fades, and above 
it like pale sparks shine a few high-hung stars. A 
vapour moving from the pools and rushy bottoms is 
mixed with the bitter savour of wood smoke. In the 
darkness there is no knowing sycamore from oak, and 
their branches stir so lightly that you can scarcely see 
the faint rocking of their leafy fans; but the toothed 
edges of the fir-wood are distinct and darker than the 
cloud that impends above them. The earth seems losing 
its solidity, to dissolve little by little into nothingness, 
to melt into the vaster night which had covered it like 
a stormcloud. The upper sky fills with the solemn blue 
of night, and breaking open discloses the nations of the 
stars, the cross of Cycnus, and the strength of Altair, 
and low above the misty earth ruddy Antares, and the 
clustered stars of Delphin piercing a thin and dappled 
cloud. Soon the whole expanse is sprinkled with stars 
and countless numbers of them seem to float like sparks 
and to hasten as it were towards the nebulous pathway 
that leaves its huge record in the midnight skies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WALTHAMSTOW ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Woodford, 
19 October 

S1r,—You say you can understand the view of those 
Conservatives who dislike the contest at Walthamstow, 
though happily you do not endorse the absurd protest 
of the Vicar of Walthamstow. Why should Sir John 
Simon, with his new honours thick upon him, be paid 
the ‘* graceful’? compliment of not being opposed on 
this occasion ? 

The Vicar of Walthamstow naturally thinks that 
Mr. Stanley Johnson has not the ghost of a chance of 
success; but probably the Vicar of Walthamstow at 
the General Election never dreamed that the Radical 
majority could be pulled down to 2195. Mr. Stanley 
Johnson went to Walthamstow in January last to capture 
the seat; why in October when a new chance for attack 
occurs should so doughty a fighter hold back because 
preferment has come to his opponent? At a time when 
all our friends are urging the importance of a fighting 
policy, Mr. Stanley Johnson is showing that he at any 
rate is prepared to fight whenever and wherever oppor- 
tunity serves. 

It might be hard on Sir John Simon if he were beaten, 
or even if his majority'were further reduced ; but in this 
matter, not Sir John Simon, but the Government and 
all that the Government involves, is the object of 
attack. Those who witnessed the extraordinary head- 
way made by Mr. Stanley Johnson in Walthamstow 
during the General Election would not be at all sur- 
prised if he went further now. Unionists, at any rate, 
will do the cause harm and him wrong if they allow a 
personal sentiment to influence in the slightest degree 
the enthusiasm of the support which otherwise would 
be his. We want more Stanley Johnsons in the party. 

Yours tryly, 
A NEIGHBOUR OF WALTHAMSTOW. 


VOTES AND TAXES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


22 Titchborne Street, Hyde Park W. 
19 October 1910. 


Sir,—In your issue of 15 October you make com- 
ments upon the demonstration held by the Women’s 
Freedom League in Trafalgar Square, in which you 
state that this society, like the W.S.P.U., are medi- 
tating a serious campaign of ‘‘No vote, no tax”’. 
You criticise the policy adversely, apparently forgetting 
that such was the issue for John Hampden and the 
Republicans in 1636, and for the American colonies in 
1773: 

Logic and reason having failed to win the point, the 
women are now following in the steps of their fore- 
fathers. It is said that some people never realise the 
justice of a claim till it touches their own pockets. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is apparently one of these 
people. Many people know that the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1870 was mainly pushed by men, who 
did not wish their wives and daughters to be fleeced 
by scoundrels at whose mercy they formerly were. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not hesitate to intro- 
duce his Budget without consulting the women tax- 
payers, who were in the position of being ordered to 
‘* pay up and shut up’’. But when he finds his victims 
turning round and refusing to do his august behests 
on a sound Whig principle, he may begin to meditate 
to some purpose. 

I should be glad to be allowed to correct one of your 
statements which is not quite accurate. It is that ** till 
he opposed their Bill the women quite regarded him as 
one of themselves, and his defection has hit them 
hard’’. This remark may possibly be true of his 
devoted women-supporters, but it certainly does not 
apply to the forward ‘‘ militant ’’ section of the Suf- 
fragists, who have lost no chance of reminding Mr. 
Llovd George (witness the Albert Hall meeting of 
5 December 1908) that they perceived clearly the mere- 
tricious character of his support. 

Yours etc. 
Emity Witpine Davison (B.A. London). 


SHAKESPEARE AND GAMMON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Hampstead, 
17 October 1910. 


Sir,—As Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, in his reply 
to my letter in vour columns, credits me with ‘* wisdom 
in ’’, as he says, ‘* avoiding reference to the Droeshout 
portrait of Shakespeare in the First Folio ’’, I will in 
rejoinder, with your permission, decline his misdirected 
compliment and accept his implied challenge. He asserts 
that ‘“‘every tailor will say this ridiculous figure is 
clothed in an impossible coat cunningly composed of the 
back of the left arm of a coat buttoned on to the front 
of the left arm of a coat ”’. 

As I am not an analytical tailor, but only a draughts- 
man and sculptor—with some knowledge of architec- 
ture—I fail to discover, in the print referred to, any 
inconsistencies, but only excessively bad draughtsman- 
ship—which, Sir Edwin avers, is of ‘* exceeding skill ’’. 
With the print in question before me I am utterly unable 
to extract from his entangled conundrum any idea of 
Sir Edwin’s aim in propounding it. 

The coat in the Droeshout portrait is in precise agree- 
ment—detail by detail—with that worn by Bacon, as 
shown in the frontispiece adopted by Sir Edwin for 
his own book ‘‘ Bacon is Shakespeare ’’. Thus we 
have the remarkable testitnony, viz. that Bacon and 
Shakespeare had each “‘ two left arms ’’, and that they 
obtained their ‘‘ impossible coats ’’ from the same 
tailor ! 

But, in further reference to this engraving, Sir Edwin 
requests his readers to ‘‘ perceive that this portrait is 
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cunningly composed of two left arms and a mask ’”’, 
proof of the latter being afforded in the engraving ** by 
the double line from ear to chin ’’. There is no mystery 
whatever about these lines, or any indication in them of 
a‘*‘mask’’. Any artist would have informed Sir Edwin 
that the line of contact—as shown in the print—of the 


-collar with the neck necessarily repeats the line of the 


jaw immediately above: hence appear the two lines 
which have so mystified him. I hope this simple ex- 
planation will relieve Sir Edwin of his diijiculty. But, 
it may well be asked: Why this pother about tailoring 
and mask-making, which contributes no evidence what- 
ever as to the authorship of the Plays that Baconians 
would claim for Bacon, while he, ashamed of his work, 


‘ascribed it to a complete ignoramus? Just as though, 


in our own day, Holman Hunt, having painted ‘‘ The 
Light of the World ’’ and many other pictures of like 
merit, was anxious to disown them in favour of the 
artist of the pavement, who thereon, with coloured 
chalks, depicts the slice of salmon and ‘‘ moonlight at 
sea 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A CONFIRMED SHAKESPEAREAN. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor cof the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Monte Notte, Southampion, 
16 October 1g10. 


Sir,—It seems strange that in all the discussion there 
has been on the subject of a statue to Shakespeare there 
has been no reference to the fine monument already 
possessed by the nation, housed in the national treasure- 
house, the British Museum. This statue is the work 
of my great-great-grandfather, the French sculptor, 
Louis Francois Roubiliac, whose seven monuments in 
Westminster Abbey must be familiar to all visitors, 
especially the Argyll monument, in the Poets’ Corner, 
with its beautiful figure of Eloquence, and_ the 
Nightingale monument, with the gruesome skeleton 
Death issuing from beneath to discharge his fatal arrow 
at Lady Nightingale. Perhaps the position of the 
Shakespeare, against the wall between the two swing- 
doors of the vestibule to the entrance-hall of the 
Museum, may partly account for its being unknown, as 
those entering the building would mostly pass it with- 
out notice. Roubiliac executed this statue for David 
Garrick, who himself stood for the pose, and bequeathed 
the work to the Museum. It is a fine example of the 
sculptor’s mastery of material and delicate finish of 
detail, from the rapt, upward look of the face, listening 
for the inspiration of the Muse, down to the wrinkles 
in the stockings, looking as if a film of silk was drawn 
over the hardness of the marble. It is this statue that 
Roubiliac is engaged in modelling in Adriem Carpentier’s 
portrait of him; and in this connexion I should be glad 
if you would spare me a little of your valuable space in 
the hope that this letter might possibly bring to light 
the present whereabouts or the fate of the original por- 
trait by Carpentier, as from facts in my possession there 
seems no doubt that the painting now in the National 
Portrait Gallery is a replica. It is signed and dated 
1762, the year Roubiliac died, on 12 January. But I 
possess a mezzotint by David Martin of the portrait by 
Carpentier, ‘‘ engraved for Robert Alexander, Esq., 
Edinburgh, from the original Picture in his possession 
at Edinburgh ’’. This original portrait was exhibited 
in Spring Gardens 9 May 1761. In the mezzotint there 
is a large pair of sculptor’s calipers lying close to the 
sculptor’s hand on the stool that supports the model, 
but these calipers do not appear in the picture now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Who was Robert 
Alexander, and what has become of the “‘ original 
picture ’’? 

The wife of Sir Walter Scott was Charlotte Car- 
pentier or Charpentier, daughter of a French gentleman 
of Lyons, who at his death left a mortgage upon the 
estates of the Marquis of Downshire, a friend of the 


family. What relation, if any, was Lady Scott’s father 
to Adrien Carpentier the painter? Roubiliac was born 
at Lyons. This may give a slight clue to the Scotch 
connexion with the sculptor beneath the shelter of whose 
fine monument to his great fellow-countryman, Argyll, 
Sir Walter’s modest bust has most appropriately been 
placed in the Poets’ Corner. * 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ANNE REIGNIER CONDER. 


THE BAD HABIT OF MR. MAUGHAM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 20 October 1910. 


Sir,—Since last Saturday evening the critics have 
been steadily complimenting Mr. Maugham on his 
return to serious drama. Mr. Maugham’s history has 
been a curious one. He began life with a good play ; 
and, of course, commercially it failed. But Mr. 
Maugham did not want commercially to fail; and he 
knew how very easy it was commercially to succeed. 
In a short while his name decorated four West End 
theatres and a great many provincial towns. Apparently 
he is now retiring from the business. Now he can write 
plays that are good; and, perhaps in return for the bad 
ones with which he has delighted the public, the public 
is ready to be educated by the good plays he intends to 
write. Mr. Maugham, of course, always intended to 
come back to good drama in the end. He did not mean 
to spend all his life in being popular. But, alas ! he has 
played with folly to his own undoing. An author can- 
not write a dozen bad plays and still be the man he was. 
Therefore we have ‘‘ Grace ”’. 

Mr. Maugham’s play is an awful lesson to the man 
who deliberately cultivates a public. He gets the 
habit, and the habit sticks. In ‘‘ Grace’’ Mr. 
Maugham makes a plucky endeavour to throw his bad 
self bodily overboard; but he has worked his puppets 
too long. He has lost the trick of handling flesh 
and blood. It is a sad case; for Mr. Maugham 
had gifts. ‘* Grace ’’ should be a really human play ; 
but it is not. 

I cannot in the space of a short letter show exactly 
how it is that Mr. Maugham’s bad habit has found 
him out. All through, the play is a drawn fight between 
Mr. Maugham’s original gift for writing serious drama 
and his acquired vice of writing fashionable farces. 
However, your dramatic critic will doubtless deal with 
the play. Simply I ask leave to point out the fallacy 
in things literary and artistic of doing ill that good may 
follow. The point is that the good never does follow. 


I am yours faithfully, 


BRITISH COSTUME.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 


Causewayside,¢ Edinburgh, 
10 October 1910. 


Sir,—We are glad to see such an appreciative 
review of Mrs. Ashdown’s “* British Costume ”’ in your 
issue of the 8th inst. We regret, however, that your re- 
viewer seems to imply that we had appropriated certain 
blocks from Fairholt’s ‘‘ Costume in England ’’. We 
wish to state that we arranged with Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons, the publishers of Fairholt, for the in- 
clusion of these blocks in our book, and paid them for 
furnishing electros. 

We shall be obliged if you will insert this letter in 
your next issue. 

Yours faithfully, 


T. C. anp E. C. Jack. 
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REVIEWS. 
A SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. 
“A Shephera’s Life: Impressions of the South Wiit- 
shire Downs.” By W. H. Hudson. Illustrated 
by Bernard C. Gotch. London: Methuen. 1910. 
7s. 6d. net. 


4 SHEPHERD'S LIFE” belongs to the same 
class ef Mr. Hudson's beoks as Hampshire 
Days’ and The Land's End*’; that is to say, it 


consists of a loosely connected series of digressive chap- 
ters, all relating to one definite tract of English country, 
and in this case to one man. The tract of country 
is Salisbury and Salisbury Plain and the valleys of the 
Wvlve, Nadder, and Ebble; and the man is a shepherd 
—a very old man now—from Winterbourne Bishop. 
Winterbcurne, its people, its winter brook, and its sur- 
rounding downland, from near the beginning of last 
century to the present day is very prominent in the 
book, partly because it was the home of the man 
whose memories and thoughts make many whole 
chapters and parts of all the rest, partly because Mr. 
Hudson himself found something satisfying in it. At 
first he could not tell what this was, except that he 
knew that he liked the place partly for its very barren- 
ness and lack of all that usually makes a place attrac- 
tive. He knew at last that it was because the wide, 
empty land resembled the South American home of his 
own youth. Returning to it he had ‘a sense of 
elation lixe that of coming home ’ 

‘‘ This, in fact,’’ he ccntinues, ‘‘ was the secret! 
This empty place was, in its aspect, despite the 
difference in configuration between down and uncu- 
lating plain, more like the home of my early years than 
any other place known to me in the country. I can 
note many differences, but they do not deprive me of 
this home fecling ; it is the likenesses that hold me; the 
spirit of the place—one which is not a cesert with the 
desert’s melancholy or sense of desolation, but inhabited, 
although thinly and by humble-minded men whose 
work and dwellings are unobtrusive. The final effect 
of this wide, green space, with signs of human life 
and labour on it, and sight of animals—sheep and 
cattle—at various distances, is that we are not aliens 
here, intruders or invaders on the earth, living in it.but 
apart, perhaps hating and spoiling it, but with the other 
animals are children of Nature, like them living and 
seeking cur subsistence under her sky, familiar with 
her sun ard wind and rain.” 

Mr. Hudson visited Winterbourne Bishop again and 
again, and his own observations and the recollections of 
Caleb Bawcombe compose a beautiful as well as a pre- 
cise, though of course incomplete, picture and history 
of the village. As he found the place homelike, so the 
book is full of a sense of home, and not solely because 
it relates to the simple existence of people fastened for 
the most part to the soil and to their low homes, men 
and women dwelling together for so long and with 
such a radical intertwining that when one dies the 
other, in cases past counting, must soon follow. 
‘* After she died hg died ’’ was the story one woman 
told him: 

** Did they fall ill at the same time? 

“Oh no; he was as well as could be: still at work 
till she died, then he went cn in a strange way. He 
would come in cf an evening and call his wife, 
‘Mother! Mother! where are vou?’ you'd hear him 
call. ‘ Mother, be you upstairs?’ ‘ Mother, ain’t 
you coming down for a bit of bread and cheese before 
you go to bed?’ And then in a little while he just 
died.”’ 

But there is more than this to give the book a sense 
of home. Mr. Hudson himself is exceptionally cheer- 
ful and at ease in this Wiltshire country, as if he were 
a native, though he remarks that he cannot think of any- 
one not native, or resident, or once at Marlborough, who 
is a lover of Wiltshire. He puts it down himself to ‘‘ a 
certain kind of adaptiveness . .. a sense of being 
at home wherever grass grows.’’ Whether this is a 


' 


” 


sufficient explanation or not, the book is altogether 
without the irritability of ‘‘ Land’s End’”’ or the 
mixture and changefulness cf ‘* Hampshire Days ”’ 
There is more about men and women and domestic 
animals than in those or any others of his country 
books; but there is no new element that we have 
perceived except the mild personality of the shepherd. 
We conclude, therefore, that the new quality, or rather 
the concentration and perfection of an cld one, must 
be put down to a fortunate mood due to the fitness of 
the man and the country for one another. 

Like the other books, this is a slightly linked medley 
cf reflection, description, and narrative, minute and 
unastonishing details of human and animal life, 
together with some extraordinary ones. Whatever he 
is writing of—a cat’s fascination by railway metals, 
dark ‘‘ Iberians *’ in the village, gypsies, sheepdogs, 
a cursed family—it is pervaced by his strong but 
unebtrusive personality. Readers cf the Sarurpay 
Review do not need to be told that Mr. Hudson has 
the power of describing a simple scene, such as that 
of two children tending a grave at Pertchester, without 
putting in one colouring epithet or comment, and yet 
making it his own. It should be said, however, that 
only ene chapter has ever been printed before. In 
this there hundreds of pages which it is 
possible for two totally different sets of readers to 
enjoy. Students of human character and rural con- 
ditions will find abundant material set down with the 
apparently colourless precision of a man of science. 
Lovers of literature will see this material arranged by 
invisible means into pictures and studies of men and 
Nature with a breadth and a tender austcrity nowhere 
to be found in our time, except in this man with a 
wild, a great feeling for Nature, and vet a sympathy 
with common men which gives a contagious gaiety to 
his description of Salisbury on a market-day. Many 
are the breaks and the consequent transitions to be 
nade in the book ; but except in a very few cases these 
will not be considered flaws by the most fastidious 
reader; so strong, though so undesigned and unclab- 
orate, is the spell cast by the writer that we follow him 
with continua! and varying pleasure through his narra- 
tives, his prejudices, his criticisms. His work is, with 
all its fidelity to external fact, too imaginative to be 
illustrated, and many readers would prefer to see it 
without pictures ; but it would be unfair not to say that 
Mr. Gotch’s drawings of village churches and streets, 
bridges, riversides, waves of down, and men at work, 
are pleasing in themselves as well as not inharmonious. 
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THE EARLS OF HARDWICKE. 
“Charles Philip Yorke, Fourth Earl of Hardwicke : 
a Memoir.” By his Daughter, Lady Biddulph. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


WO Lord Chancellors, a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
two Admirals, a Postmaster-General and an 
Under-Secretary of State is certainly a handsome con- 
tribution to the wisdom and valour of the Empire by 
one family during six generations. Lady Biddulph’s 
memoir of her father, the fourth Earl, an Admiral 
and a Cabinet Minister, ‘is a pleasant and valuable 
biography, reminding us of our debt to the Yorkes, and 
illustrating the strong family affection, the loyalty to 
friends and chiefs, and the sweetness of temper, which 
are the persistent characteristics of the bearers of that 
name. ‘There is no other instance in our history— 
indeed it would be strange if there were—of father and 
son both rising to the woolsack ; and it is agreeable to 
learn, upon what strikes us as the unassailable evidence 
produced by Lady Biddulph, that Charles Yorke, the 
younger son of the first Lord Hardwicke, did not commit 
suicide after his appointment as Lord Chancellor, but 
that he died from sheer worry, or a morbid sense of 
responsibility, the medical cause of death being rupture 
of a bloodvessel. The second Lord Hardwicke having 
died without an heir, Charles Yorke’s son by his first 
wife succeeded to the peerage and was appointed the 
first Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland after the Union, a post 
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which he filled so successfully that he was rewarded with 
the Garier. It is rather curious how often the direct line 
has failed in this family, for the third Lord Hardwicke 


succeeded his uncle, and the fourth Lord Hardwicke 
succeeded his uncle, while the seventh Lord Hard- 
wicke succeeded his nephew. Admiral Sir Joseph 


Yorke, the second son of Charles Yorke’s second wife, 
was the father of the subject cf this memoir, and he 
sent his son into his own, the nobiest of all professions. 
The letters from midshipman Charles to his father are 
charming. The same profession is a great bond between 
father and son. The young lieutenant knows that his 
admiral father will appreciate all his nautical details, 
and when natural love is mingled with professional 
respect you get an ideal infercourse. Young Yorke 
rose rapidly, for he was backed by powerful interest, 
and he had ail the dash and coolness and good-humour 
which make successful sailors. He happened to be in 
Greek waters in 1824 in command of a sloop, and saw 
Byron at Missolonghi just before his death, ‘*‘ much 
amused ’’, the young commander wrote to his father, 
‘** by all his savings and anecdotes, firing pistols at a 
mark, eating, &c.’’, and he adds that ‘‘ Lord Byron is 
the only man who understands the people ’’. Admiral 
Sir Joseph Yorke was drowned in an open boat while 
crossing the Solent in the year 1831; but just before 
his death he wrote to his son his views on the great 
Reform Bill, which look rather quaint to-day. ‘* What 
changes! The chances now are that our order in the 
State (to make use of Lord Grey’s words about his own 
order), instead of being Lords of the Admiralty, will 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water; that is, if the 
Reform Bill passes in its present shape. For it cannot 
be denied that it must give a preponderating bias to 
that class, namely the £10 householder, which are by 
far the most numerous, active and republican class, 
who by living in towns can be collected for any political 
purpose at a moment’s notice, who are shopkeepers, 
citizens, manufacturers, possessing great intelligence 
and spirit, whose business it will be to have the chief 
government and bring down the interests of the 
funds ’’! It is easy to smile at these fears of the middle 
class now, but they were shared by all educated people 
in those days, and they are being realised, not now by 
the action of the middle class, but middle-class Liberalism 
was the beginning of the mischief. In 1831 Captain 
Yorke, being at home and without a ship, stood for his 
own county of Cambridgeshire as an out-and-out Tory. 
As the Reform Bill had just been thrown out by the 
Lords, it is not surprising that he was beaten. But, 
what is perhaps surprising, he was returned at the 
General Election next year which followed the passing 
of the Bill. He sat until by the death of his uncle in 
1834 he became the fourth Earl. Upon the formation of 
Sir Robert Peel's last Government in 1841 Lord Hard- 
wicke was appointed Lord-in-Waiting to the young 
Queen Victoria, and in that capacity acquired the 
friendship of the King of Prussia, whom he afterwards 
visited. There are some interesting letters to Lady 
Hardwicke from the Courts of Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg. 

When the split came in the Tory party on the 
question of Free Trade Lord Hardwicke resigned his 
place, and followed Bentinck and Disracli. There is a 
very kind letter from Sir Robert Peel to ‘‘ My dear 
Hardwicke ”’, showing that no ill-feeling was caused ; 
and there is a letter from Disraeli some years later in 
which he styles Lord Hardwicke ‘* my first, my best and 
most regarded supporter and friend ’’. After the break- 
up of his political party and his retirement from Court, 
Lord Hardwicke wearied of the happy, uneventful life 
at Wimpole. The fever of Ulysses was upon him: he 
would roam the seas again, and serve his country more 
actively than as a country gentleman. It is certainly 
unusual for a peer who has been a member of the House- 
hold to apply for a command at sea. But, undeterred 
by the remonstrances of relatives and friends, Lord 
Hardwicke, the father of a family of seven, asked the 
Admiralty for a ship and was appointed to command 
the ‘‘ Vengeance ” under Admiral Sir William Parker 
in the Mediterranean. For an account of the notable 


and meritorious part which Lord Hardwicke played in 
the insurrection at Genoa during the Italian troubles in 
1849 we must refer the reader to Lady Biddulph’s pages. 
It requires nerve and judgment for a British naval com- 
mander to interfere in the domestic politics of a foreign 
country. Had Lord Hardwicke failed in what he under- 
took he would undoubtedly have been disgraced; but 
he did noi fail. By his ‘* promptitude, energy and deci- 
sion ’’ (to quote Lord Palmerston’s letter to the Ad- 
miralty), Lord Hardwicke not only protected the lives of 
the British and French residents in Genoa, but he saved 
the city from the horrors of a sack by the Reds, and 
he intervened so tactfully between the troops of the 
King of Sardinia and the municipal authority that he 
brought about an understanding between the parties. 
For this he was commended by Admiral Parker and 
thanked by General La Marmora and by the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Even Lord Palmerston, 
though somewhat grudgingly, described his conduct as 
‘‘ highly praiseworthy ’’. But it was perhaps the only 
cloud in a happy and successful life that the Whig 
Government never properly recognised Lord Hard- 
wicke’s brilliant service on this occasion. It was the 
old story of party politics. Lord Hardwicke was a Tory 
Protectionist, and the Liberal Governmenis which had 
at that time the distribution of honours and rewards 
had no mind to do anything for him. The bitterness 
of party malice went further. When the Crimean 
War broke out in 1854 Lord Hardwicke was on the 
Retired List. Technically he was disqualified for a 
command. But Sir Charles Napier asked Sir James 
Graham (then First Lord of the Admiralty) to be 
allowed to take Lord Hardwicke as Captain of the 
Baltic Fleet, and we can imagine that Lord Hardwicke 
wished to go. Had his politics been Whig, we have 
no doubt that he would have been appointed from the 
Retired List. As it was, Sir Charles Napier’s request 
was referred to the Cabinet, and the Government coldly 
refused to make an exception in Lord Hardwicke’s 
favour. This was the great disappointment of Lord 
Hardwicke’s life, and he never got over it. In the 
short-lived Derby Cabinet of 1852 Lord Hardwicke’ sat 
as Postmaster-General, and though he only ruled at 
S. Martin’s for about ten months his daughter tells us 
that he was nicknamed ‘‘ Lord Hardwork’’. The 
grandson of this brave public servant became Under- 
Secretary of State for india and for War under Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. His sudden death at an 
early age robbed the Empire of a rising statesman, and 
his friends (amongst whom must be counted the staff 
of the SarurpDAy REviEW) of a rare and most cherished 
friendship. 


RIPER RATIONALISM. 


“Looking Facts in the Face.” By St. George Stock. 
London: Constable. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 


\ E are glad that Mr. Stock’s transference from 

Oxford to the University of Birmingham has 
given him leisure to write a sequel to his ‘‘ Attempts 
at Truth ’’, published as long ago as 1882, for he is 
an original and forcible thinker, a patient and deeply 
read student, and a man of letters as well. Moreover, 
he now comes forward not wholly as a destructive, 
for he says he has learnt that religious feeling can be 
reconciled with reason. On the other hand, he has dis- 
carded the dogma—for it was a dogma—of nineteenth- 
century optimism that Good must finally triumph over 
Evil. The Liberal doctrine of the perfectibility of man- 
kind by ‘‘ progress ’’ seems to him now unfounded. 
He has come to believe that there is a Spirit of Good, 
whose side we ought to take; but whether it, or he, 
will finally prevail, Mr. Stock is in doubt. That Spirit 
is not made known to us by the workings of nature, 
which are non-moral and often cruel, still less by 
Bible or Church, but by the passionate instinct of the 
heart. An abstraction? Not necessarily, for some- 
thing seems to speak to us of a Will higher than our 
own. For the rest, ‘‘ Agnosticism is the attitude of 
the highest religion ’’, Asked whether a God of love; 
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of truth and of righteousness exists, he begs leave to 
parry the abrupt question. He is not even sure there 
may not be a plurality of self-existences. 

Mr. Stock is—apart from this speculation—frankly 
a dualist because the ugly reality of evil is very plain 
to him, and the explanation of its existence by the 
fact of moral choice exercised by free and responsible 
wills does not satisfy him. He holds with Mill that 
God is either not almighty or not all-good, and prefers 
the former alternative. Now he says himself that if 
Good is personified, Evil must be personified also, and 
he thinks there is a higher Will guiding us towards 
good. Why, then, so much scorn thrown on the per- 
sonal Devil, the Angel of Darkness of the Old Testa- 
ment, and still more—as he insists—of the New? In 
the Old Testament, he says, Satan is an instrument of 
God, who is represented as the Source and Creator of 
all things, evil as well as good; but Christianity 
ushered in the conception of a struggle to the death 
between the rival powers, or principles, of light and 
darkness. Mr. Stock, however, plainly thinks none 
the better of Christianity for this declension from a 
simple monotheism. Not that we agree that he has 
made out his case about the elder Scriptures. Do they 
mean us to think that the temptation in Eden or Cain’s 
murder of his brother was inspired by God? Here and 
elsewhere Mr. Stock’s assault on the Bible has a crude 
Old Bailey flavour, and recalls the Park orator rather 
than the grave theologian. Who was Cain’s wife? 
What a shame of Phinehas to slay ‘‘ poor Princess 
Cozbi ’’ and the Israelite magnate who was sinning 
with her! How can burial from Friday to Sunday be 
called a three-days-and-three-nights’ entombment? The 
more our hearts are touched by the Cross, the more we 
must detest the character of a Father who required an 
innocent Son to suffer. And so forth. See the six- 
penny Rationalist Press publications. 

Mr. Stock says that the first Article deprives God 
of moral character, because it describes him as ‘‘ with- 
out passions ’’; but the Latin is ‘‘ impassibilis ’’, and 
Mr. Stock must know that there were heresies, anthro- 
pomorphic, Patripassian and other, which called for 
such a denial. He does not think that the Church 
teaches God to be void of love, pity and wrath. Why, 
then, this pettifogging criticism? The Gnostics re- 
garded the God of the Old Covenant as immoral, and 
Mr. Stock thinks the Christian Church acted unwisely 
in saddling itself with responsibility for the doings of 
the Lord God Jehovah. And yet he says elsewhere 
that ‘‘ the conviction with which we are so deeply im- 
pressed that God is a moral person is a legacy from the 
Jews ’’. But equally ‘‘ the great contribution of the 
Hebrew mind to speculative thought ’’ is that of God as 
creator of all things out of nothing. Surely it follows 
that the Old Testament—whether logically or not— 
does not depict Jahweh as the author and prompter 
of wickedness. If the modern mind is ceasing to 
think of God as creator, it is not because of specula- 
tive difficulties about the origin of evil, but through 
the influence of the idea of evolution. Once having 
admitted the conceivability of an original creative and 
innovating act, the modern has no philosophic argument 
to oppose to miracle, especially to such an invasion of 
the natural order as is involved in the Incarnation. 

That the Bible sets forth an essentially exclusive and 
intolerant religion is one of those ‘‘ facts’? which Mr. 
Stock demands we shall ‘‘ look in the face’’, and he 
challenges ‘‘ the most slippery of modern liberal theolo- 
gians ’’ to whittle away this and that Old or New 
Testament passage. It is so, no doubt, that mono- 
theistic faiths have always been ‘‘ intolerant ’’, while 
the gods many of paganism were highly accommodat- 
ing. But when he speaks of facts he should remember, 
as a metaphysician, that there are no such things as 
facts, but only interpretations. Mr. Stock puts the 
apostles and prophets in the dock, rattles them up, 
insists on a plain answer to a plain question, makes 
them contradict themselves and one another, and 
proves to the jury that they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. It is all very smart, but it is somewhat 
Mid-Victorian, or even reminds us sometimes of the 


Thomas Paine. In the Preface he promises reconstruc- 
tion rather than destruction. Has he fulfilled the pro- 
mise? In particular, has he thought out the difficulties 
of a dualistic creed? 


BEGINNINGS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
“The Tribe, and Intertribal Relations in Australia.” 
By Gerald C. Wheeler; with a Prefatory Note by 
Professor E. A. Westermarck. London: Murray 
1910. 3s. 6d. net. 


Ae Sir Henry Maine and others have 

applied the results of ethnological investigations 
to the elucidation of the history of certain branches of 
jurisprudence, hitherto apparently no attempt has 
been made to trace the origins of International 
Law; indeed Sir Henry Maine implies that Inter- 
national Law is largely the creation of literary, 
jurists during the past hundred and fifty years. But 
the principles from which they started must have been 
the product of a gradual growth, like all other human 
institutions. The search backwards towards origins 
obviously cannot take us very far, and there only, 
remains the ethnological method of inquiry, which, by, 
describing what occurs among existing backward 
peoples, gives suggestions as to the evolution that may, 
have occurred among more cultured races. This is the 
task that Mr. Wheeler has set himself, and in his study 
of the intra- and inter-tribal regulations of the aborigines 
of Australia he has provided some data for a Com- 
parative History of International Law. 

It was not so very long ago when savages were 
regarded as lawless, and when it was believed that a 
savage could do as he pleased, calling no man master. 
We now know, on the contrary, that the greater part 
of their actions are circumscribed by rigid custom, and 
it is possible that their lack of social progress may be 
partly due to inflexibility of public opinion strengthened 
by tradition. Mr. Wheeler has collected evidence to 
prove that the individual Australian is under the 
authority of well-understood customs or laws through- 
out his life, by which his relations with his fellows and 
with his physical environment are effectively controlled. 
Many of these customs are obeyed under supernatural 
sanctions, such as those dealing with food restrictions, 
and sometimes the keeping secrecy as to ceremonials. 
But the sanctions for many rules of conduct come from 
the local group and are not supernatural, such as those 
observed in the various forms of justice. This system 
of regulated justice points to some form of authority 
to enforce it. Dr. Howitt, in summing up the evidence 
from South-Eastern Australia, declared that we are 
justified in assuming the existence of headmen in Aus- 
tralian tribes generally, though the extent of their 
authority may vary. These headmen belong to totem 
clans or local groups, Occasionally by the possession 
of personal qualities an individual may take the lead in 
their joint deliberations, but there is no further approach 
to a tribal headman or chief. The tribe is not the 
most important unit, but the small local group which 
has collecting and hunting rights over a recognised 
area. The local group is the economic or political unit, 
whereas the totem clan, which may or may not coincide 
with the former, is more of a social and religious unit. 
When descent is reckoned through the mother the local 
group must be composed of a number of totem clans, 
but when descent is reckoned through the father there 
is a tendency for all the people in a certain locality to 
belong to the same totem clan. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that all Aus- 
tralian tribes are divided into two moieties which inter- 
marry, but marriage is forbidden between members of 
the same moiety ; the moiety is often termed a phratry, 
but Dr. Howitt employs the term class. In some 
tribes each class is divided into two or even four sub- 
classes (or, as some prefer to describe it, each moiety 
or phratry is sub-divided into two or four classes) with. 
similar marriage restrictions. Each class or sub-class 
contains several totemic clans. The sub-division of a 


' moietyinto "marriage classes is confined to Australia, 
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but a dual division of a tribe composed of totemic clans 
is found elsewhere. Unfortunately Mr. Wheeler does 
not always make the distinction clear between classes 
and clans. The classes are merely a labelling of in- 
dividuals from a marriageable point of view, and they 
do not form definite societies like the local groups or 
totem clans. 

Although the territorial rights of each tribe as against 
another are very distinct, each local group, assisted, it 
may be, by others, defends its own rights; but tribes 
may invite others to participate in harvests of wild 
fruits. A most important part in intertribal comity is 
played by the corobori; it marks a renewal of friendly 
relations and is itself a pledge of peace. Coroboris are 
even taught by and transmitted from one tribe to 
another. In most parts of Australia we find a system 
of intertribal bartering existing as a recognised and 
regulated institution, and peaceful relations prevail 
while the bartering is carried on. Everywhere visits 
are paid by individuals or parties to alien tribes or to 
other local groups within the tribe, and there are 
accompanying forms and ceremonies; similarly, mes- 
sengers and heralds pass between groups or tribes, their 
persons being always sacred. The senior members of a 
totem clan appear to regulate matters within the clan, 
but the local group is the really important body. The 
elders decide what punishments shall be inflicted upon 
members of the group and the relations between it and 
other groups. The settlement of private quarrels is an 
individual concern, but if serious personal damage is 
done the local group intervenes. Certain offences, such 
as murder, breaches of the marriage laws, and the 
revealing of ceremonial secrets are offences against the 
tribe, and an individual or a band may be empowered 
by the tribal assembly, or assembly of the headmen or 
elders of several local groups, to carry out the sentence. 
In a dispute between two local groups, the individual 
offender or one of his kinsmen gives atonement to the 
injured local group, or the group as a whole gives atone- 
ment; the ordinary method of settling differences 
between local groups as wholes is the regulated or 
juridical fight, in which case very often a dance ends 
the day and both parties are completely reconciled. 
Such regulated war is by far the commonest form in 
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Australia ; but by its side exists what may be called war 
in the true meaning of the term, under few, if any, 
restrictions, and with intent to kill. This arises solely 
as a result of a blood feud, and territorial conquest is 
never sought. 

Sir Henry Maine overstated the case when he said 
it is not peace which was natural and primitive and 
old, but rather war ’’, for it seems evident that among 
the Australians and other so-called ‘* savages ’’, as Mr. 
Wheeler observes, ‘* peace, not war, is the normal con- 
dition ’’. Mr. Wheeler has written a useful book, the 
value of which would, however, have been increased had 
he supplied an index. 


CRETAN CULTURE FOR THE GENERAL 
READER. 
“The Sea-Kirgs of Crete.’ By the Rev. James Baikie. 
London: Black. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


M R. BAIKIE is excellently performing the function 

of populariser for the general educated reader, 
for which he is already known through such works as 
‘*The Story of the Pharaohs’, a short history of 
ancient Egypt, and ‘‘ Through the Telescope ’’, a most 
useful manual of modern astronomy. He adds nothing 
of his own to what he has derived from the best avail- 
able authorities. Chapter and verse are given for all 
important statements or conjectures he makes. The 
points to bear in mind are that Mr. Baikie has all the 
information, so far as the subject of his inquiry is con- 
cerned; and that the probable facts are stated without 
prejudice. There seems here and there to be a vague 
suggestion, which has been made more openly before, 
we believe, that the Cretans, undoubtedly now proved 
the representatives of the oldest cultured European 
civilisation, were possibly of a Northern origin to which 
we as a people might attach ourselves. But the hint is 
very vague, if indeed it is intended, and at the present 
moment there appears to be no justification for it. The 
Gretans, as we can see, had the peculiar Greek profile, 
with that sometimes not altogether beautiful prolonga- 
tion of the forehead into the nose. That certainly is 
not an obvious characteristic, at any rate, of any modern 
race. 

Nor dces it seem likely that the Myceneans or 
Dorians, whoever they were, who swept away: the 
wonderfully advanced artistic civilisation of the Cretans, 
belonged to that very mixed race, whatever ‘‘ race ’’ may 
mean, to which in modern times all of us belong—even 
the Jews. Altogether, with our knowledge at its present 
pitch, he would be a bold man who weuld talk or write 
about the ancient Greeks as belonging to any special 
type. When we think of the Diskobolos, we also think 
of Socrates. 

Yet a modern Gentile European can hardly help a 
feeling cf satisfaction when he finds it to be demon- 
strated beyond much possibility. of doubt that tke 
Egyptian andthe Phoenician owed at least as much to 
the Cretan, cur vanguard, in such vital matters as the 
construction of the alphabet and the development of art, 
keramic and other, as the Cretan owed to them. In fact 
it is most probable that the Egyptian and Phoenician 
owed more to our Cretan vanguard than vice versa. 
To a certain extent it is all a matter of conjecture, like 
the chronology before 1580 B.c. when Crete and the 
Cretan Empire are shown indisputably to have been in 
intimate relations with Egypt. Put it can hardly be 
doubted that the *‘ peaceful penetration ’’ was far more 
that of Crete into Egypt than of Egypt into Crete. 

That the Phoenicians, after many long years, developed 
an alphabet which subsequently became that of European 
countries up to the present time is unquestionable ; but 
let us Europeans pride ourselves that the initiative in 
all probability came from Crete. It is on initiative that 
European nations can always plume themselves, and it 
is that which accounts for their world-wide dominance. 

Meanwhile to British pride a certain blow is dealt in the 
reading of this interesting book. We see the great value, 
the dominating value, attached to German opinion on the 
question of chronology, in which only the opinion of 
genuine experts can be said to have any influence what- 


ever. Is it possible that, in the field of knowledge to 
which Dr. J. Evans can almost lay claim to exclusive 
possession, we are again to be ousted by the German? 
It is not a matter of the chronological estimates of Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie as compared with those of the 
Rerlin professors; it is a matter in which both the 
knowledge and the judgment of British experts seem 
to have been pitted against the German, and to have 
been found wanting. Is this sort of thing always to 
continue where thoroughness of work in the classics 
and archeology is concerned? Our lecturers must 
for ever rely upon some latest German commentator for 
the ultimate or penultimate word to be said about any 
special difficulty. Our learned philologists are often 
heard to sav: ‘* That is what So-and-so [naming a 
German professor | thinks on the subject ; but it is quite 
possible that So-and-so [naming another German pro- 
fessor] will express a different opinion shortly. So I 
cannot say anything definite ’’! To be thus dependent 
on German scholarship and thoroughness of work 
(‘‘ Tuechtigkeit ’’) is a disgrace. The perusal of Mr. 
Baikie’s excellent compilation does not, unfortunately, 
remove the feeling that the Germans are in the front and 
the leaders of classical and archeological knowledge. 


NOVELS. 
“Martin Eden.” By Jack London. 
mann. 1910. 6s. net. 

Martin Eden, a sailor, having chanced to save the 
life of Arthur Morse, falls in love with his sister Ruth 
Morse. Having been something of a hoodlum in his 
youth, and being familiar with the side of life which has 
no frills on it, Martin comes butting in amongst the real 
stufi—the Morses—with a fixed purpose of making 
good. (We ought to mention that the scene is Oakland, 
near San Francisco.) Ruth, who has been through the 
University, takes in hand the education of Martin, to 
whom she is attracted in a way that she shrinkingly 
admits is physical. Martin cetermines to write; and 
write he does, but fails to find publication. To provide 
stamps to keep his manuscripts going to and fro he 
pawns his coat or bicycle—here called a ‘‘ wheel ’’. His 
love for Ruth, combined with the digestion of an ostrich, 
keeps him at work under huge difficulties. One by one 
his best advisers urge him to stop writing and find work, 
and when Ruth reveals herself as essentially bourgeois 
and whistles him down the wind Martin sees that life is 
hollow. Then success comes, and in a few months he 
becomes a famous and rich writer. But it is too late; 
he has trained himself high enough to see through the 
sham of Ruth, and too high to let himself down to the 
level of the true love offered him by Lizzie Connolly, a 
girl of the factory class; so he takes passage aboard 
a ship bound for the south seas, and disappears through 
a porthole. In this book Mr. Jack Londen strikes a new 
note and makes an advance ; the moral, on the tendency 
of America to hold ‘* making good’ the summum 
bonum, is subtly but incisively preached, and the revela- 
tion of American types of society is cunningly revolting. 
The book is unevenly written, and Mr. London has not 
yet learnt the.final art, to blot; but incidental: scenes, 
such as the laundry episode, are pieces of brilliant im- 
pressionistic work. 


London: He:-ne- 


‘The Exception.’ By Oliver Onions. London : Methuen. 
1910. 6s. 

This is an excellent novel. It is the story of Berice 
Beckwith, who had had a lover, Lionel, now dead, and 
of her marriage with an ordinary man named Emney. 
She had made up her mind to marry no man without 
telling him of her first lover, and she does tell Emney 
before she agrees to marry him. But it comes to pass— 
and the fact that the development is credible is a great 
tribute to the author’s power—that Berice realises that 
while her husband does not really grasp the significance 
of the phrases in which she has confessed to him, other 
people known to her or to Lionel perceive the truth. 
There is a direct blackmailer, with the usual bundle of 
letters ; but there is also a fiendish and fiendishly clever 
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Jewish artist who, persecuting Berice with his atten- 
tions, penetrates her secret and forces her against her 
own will to make the revelation to her husband Emney. 
Worst, there are good friends of hers who guess, and 
pity. Emney conveniently dies, and Berice picks up the 
threads of her philosophy in a fisherman’s church over- 
looking the Mediterranean. This is a strange and 
beautifully-written scene, the theme and pivot of Mr. 
Oliver Onions’ book. He writes with the care and the 
clarity that we expect of him, and every one of his 
characters is tooled and finished like a gem. We could 
only wish a little more light humour, and a little less 
staccato in his stvle; the dotted aposiopesis is very 
frequent. But even to carp this much is to be un- 
grateful for a fine and earnest book. 


“The Gates: a Study in Prose.” 
1910. 6s. 

An anonymous book, soi-disant ‘‘ a study in prose ”’, 
does not excite sympathy or interest of itself. This 
volume is the story of a young man, whose wit has 
been educated at the expense of his intellect, who lives 
a mixed life in Paris, and does not understand the 
meaning of love. Having been ignominiously ejected, 
with his racing-partner, from the course at Longchamps, 
he finds alleviation for his star-inwrought soul in a 
grande passion, until the lady is mysteriously knifed. 
He stands his trial, though innocent as far as the 
knifing is concerned ; and, once acquitted, goes travelling 
in the attempt to recover the partial sanity that once 
was his. Subsequently he very nearly marries the 
deserted wife of his only friend, retires into monasticism, 
and finally meets and tries to strangle the mysterious 
knifer. The book is apparently the work of a clever 
youngish man who has read a great deal more than he 
has thought, and has seen much more than he can 
understand; he has a power of description, withal, of 
a rather crude and ghastly nature. The hero and his 
friend, formerly partners in a racing-stable, at one point 
have a long discussion in which they quote familiarly 
Arabic phrases, Persian proverbs, Diderot, Herodotus, 
Walter Pater and Plato. 


London: Murray. 


ae 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘“Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino, 1841-1850.” 
London: Heinemann. 1910. 10s. 6d. net.- 

This volume, which brings these Memoirs to a conclusion, 
is the most interesting of the series. During a large part of 
the period in question the Duchesse de Dino was living at 
her place at Sagan, in Prussia, and not in France. She was 
therefore absent during the last years of the Orleanist 
régime. But she was well supplied with French news, and 
her remarks on events in Paris are as much to the point as 
when she was actually living in the heart of French society. 
As in the other volumes, it is clear that she kept throughout 
in close touch with English politics. Palmerston remains, 
to an amusing degree, the villain of the European drama. 
He is even accused of being the author of the troubles in 
Switzerland in 1847, which culminated in the Civil War of 
the Sonderbund and the defeat of the Catholic Cantons 
But in this matter it is quite certain that Guizot was the 
stirrer-up of strife. There is more truth in the charge that 
Palmerston was to some extent responsible for setting in 
motion the revolutionary forces of Europe in 1848 through 
the encouragement he had given them. It certainly must 
have been annoying for sufferers on the Continent to find 
him boasting meanwhile of the tranquillity and security of 
England. The experiences of the writer in the society of 
Berlin and Vienna are interesting throughout, and also her 
account of the condition of Germany in 1848. We have also 
here a curious sketch of a winter season at Nice in 1842. 
Monseigneur Affre, the Archbishop of Paris at this time, 
seems to have been the béte noire of the Duchess. But she 
shows less than her usual charity in not alluding to his 
heroic death on the barricades in the Revolution of 1848 
when trying to avert bloodshed. 


‘An Eighteenth-Century Marquise.” By Frank Hamel. London: 
Stanley Paul. 1910. 16s. net. 

The. Marquise du Chatelet was an interesting woman ; 
but there is no reason at‘all why Mr. Hamel should have 
made this book about her. There is little in it that may 
not be found in a good biography of Voltaire, or that 
cannot be gleaned from the memoirs of his contemporaries. 


Third Series. 


The Marquise was the great lady mathematician of her age 
and the translator of Newton. She united all the hard 
brilliance of her time with all its unimaginative profligacy. 
Her prolonged intimacy with Voltaire became almost re- 
spectable from the unconscionable time it lasted, and her 
reputation as the femme galante would have been under a 
cloud had she not in middle age elected to pursue the elegant 
Saint-Lambert. This, to quote Mr. Hamel, was a “ wild 
emotional episode not often equalled in its improbable and 
incredible abandon’’. The unmistakable invitation here 
given to the reader in search of something discreetly im- 
proper to read for further information expiains the book, 
as it explains most of its class. And the promise is 
in the text richly fulfilled. Perhaps nothing so completely 
illustrates the manners of the time as the way in which 
Voltaire took the discovery of his mistress’s intrigue with 
Saint-Lambert. Why make a fuss? Here was the oppor- 
tunity to prove his philosophy. The Marquise du Chatelet 
died giving birth to the child of Saint-Lambert, under the 
protection and in the house of Voltaire; and Voltaire 
grossly said of the child, before he knew the Marquise was 
to die, that, having no father, it should be classed among 
Emilie’s miscellaneous works. The jest rings true of 
eighteenth-century France, which cared only to be wicked 
and clever with a light heart; but we dare to think that 
even Voltaire would not have made it had he foreseen Mr. 


Hamel. 


‘*The Repertory Theatre.” 
1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

In this writing age no movement is without its historians. 
The Repertory Theatre in Great Britain is not yet of age, 
but already it has its chronicles. Mr. Desmond McCarthy 
has written about Mr. Shaw and his plays at the Court 
Theatre at almost as great a length as Mr. Shaw has written 
about himself. Now it is Mr. Howe, and he writes chiefly 
of Mr. Frohman and the ‘“‘ Duke of York’s’’. Another 
voice is added to explain why Mr. Frohman has failed to be 
of the chosen and to make a great deal of money at the same 
time. It is good to know that one man at least enjoyed 
himself very much indeed at the ‘‘ Duke of York’s’”’ this 
last season—enjoyed himself nearly all the time. We envy 
Mr. Howe his unblunted gift of appreciation. Also we are 
grateful—or would be grateful if we had not known it all 
before—for Mr. Howe's little book. Here is repertory 
to date—everything you need to know about the ‘‘ new” 
drama to be a dramatic critic. We recommend the book as 
the vade mecum of the young man who does London drama 
in the intervals of descriptive reporting and who really 
wants to get a point of view. When is London to be level 
with Manchester and with Dublin, or even with Glasgow, in 
Asking this question, let the young critic 
It will all help. 


London: Skeffington. 


By P. P. Howe. London: Secker. 


things dramatic? 
lay one hand upon his heart and write. 


‘‘Our Roll of Honour.” By T. Vereker. 
1910. 3s. 6d. net. 

John Milton begins as a pretty fair-haired boy with a 
pink-and-white complexion ; William Harvey as one of three 
bare-legged boys with a brown and freckled face; William 
Pitt as a small boy coming downstairs with a pile of books 
clasped in front of him. Moreover, John Milton ‘* produced 
some beautiful poetry, which when you are grown up you will 
enjoy reading’’. The is out now. The book is a 
harmless blend of history and fancy for the very young; and 
the blend is so excellent that it is often impossible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 


secret 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Octobre. 

This number contains another article by M. Georges 
Lafenestre on the influence of S. Francis upon Italian art, 
and he deals here particularly with the paintings in the 
lower.and upper churches at Assisi. Cimabue, Cavallini 
and their associates in the upper church have a great place, 
but the real master is Giotto. He alone is able fully to 
appreciate the Franciscan spirit and translate it into pic- 
tures. But it is in the lower church that he particularly 
displays his mastery. He also widely influenced the 
inferior artists who worked on the frescoes. ‘‘ We can still 
perceive the master’s spirit—that new spirit of sincerity 
and reality through which historical painting has trans- 
formed itself for ever.’’ There is also an extremely able 
paper on the late Professor Jenner of Harvard by M. Chau- 
meix. He thinks that even those who differ from his philo- 
sophy must be grateful to his memory for the work he has 
accomplished in reducing the taste for the Abstract, which 
is doing so much harm both in the regions of thought and of 
politics. This is no doubt especially so in France, where 
the Jacobin mind has been nourished on abstract terms. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 526 and 528. . 
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ANDE 
CHARTREUSE 


(GREEN and YELLOW.) 


As a result of the decision 
of the House of Lords, 


THE 


Chartreux Monks 


are now having their 


FAMOUS LIQUEURS 


Shipped in their Old Shape Bottles 
and under the Labels here shown. 


Can be obtained of all Wine Merchants and: leading Stores. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


The Home Seeker, 
the Holiday-maker, 
and those in quest of 
health, should visit 


LEAMINGTON 


THE HEART 

OF ENGLAND. 
Less than 2 hours 
from London, and 
readily accessible 
from every part. 


oa RED 
social Town, 


with a continuous round 


»Ro "ye eaumnygton 
Spa, ‘oad the full range 
provided of med cal bath 
treatinent at the Royal 
Pump F.oomsare not sur- 
passed by anyContinental 
resort. 


Municipal Bulgarian 
Hea ath Milk a feature. 
Re 


cover, M1 DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


Spa. 
in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 


than ordinary COFFEE. 


A Late Meal | 


after te dance, the theatre 
or whist drive, should be 
co.aeth ng that soothes 
and induces sleep. Alco- 
holic stimulants disturb 
the natural rest and fail 
to nourish. The ideal 
supper should be easily 
digested and provide 


nourishment. Full benefit 
is assured by taking the 
“Allenburys’’ Diet which 
is a partially predigested 
combination of rich milk 
and whole wheat — the 
vital elements. 
Made in a minute— 
adi boiling water ouly, 


Large Sample w:ii be sent for 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St. London 


4 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


Awarded 27 Gold Medals and a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 


_ BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 


contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable tor Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/6,) 
BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


YPEWRITING - OF td 
wi 
ONORA "SIGKINSON. 13 Gardens, ford. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in 
announcing that he will publish on 
Tuesday 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP 


By ELIZABETH SHARP. 


Illustrated. 1 vol., royal Svo. 16s. net. 


The end of the nineteenth century witnessed one of the most 
curious mysteries in the whole range of literature—the dual 
personality which possessed the poet, William» Sharp. The 
people were few and far between who discerned heneath the 
well-known critic and biographer, the inner Fiona. Macleod, 
the poet of the Celtic movement. The identity of the poet lay 
hid for twelve years while Williany Sharp continued his usual 
work. He was in touch with practically every well-known man 
of his day and corresponded extensively. Mrs. SHARP reveals 
for the first time the true inner life of the man, replying to the 
various theories which hive from time to time been suggested. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


FIONA MACLEOD (Will'am Sharp) 


7 vols., crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


I, PHARAIS: THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. 
II. THE SIN EATER: 

THE WASHER OF THE FORD. 
UNDER THE DARK STAR: 

THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
THE DIVINE ADVENTURE: IONA, &c. 
THE WINGED DESTINY. 
THE SILENCE OF AMOR: 

WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS. 
VII. POEMS AND DRAMAS. — 


Ill. 
IV. 

Vv. 
VI. 


[ Shortly. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 434. OCTOBER, 1910, 8vo. price 6s. 
I THE WAR AGAINST VII. THE GOTHIC CONTRIBU- 
DISEASE. 


T Hn TO RENAISSANCE 


R 
ll. PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. BRITISH WEIGHTS AND 


VILL. 


Ml. THE COPYRIGHT QUES- MEASURES AND THE 
TION. _ _METRIC SYSTEM. 
vi OUR FOOD SUPPLIES : 
AND. IMPERIAL PRE- TIN FICHON, 
FERENCE, XI. LORD MINTO'’S VICE- 
vi. THE aise OF CAVOUR. ROYALTY 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 29 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Published in white cloth, with gold cards, for 
Presentation purposes; 
in green cloth for the Reference Shelf. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PU3LISHING C0., LTD. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Art 
The Paradise of Tintoretto (E. P. B. Osmaston). 


10s. 6d. net. 
Human Anatomy Alfred D. Fripp). 


Seeley. 7s. 6d. 


Pear Tree Press. 


for Art Students 


net. 


(Sir 


BIoGRAPHY 
John Lucas : Portrait Painter, 1828-1874 (Arranged and Connected 
by his Son Arthur Lucas). Methuen. J. 3s. net 


Moliére : His Life and His Works (Brander Matthews). Long- 
mans, Green. 12s. 6d. net. 

Clara Novello’s Reminiscences (Countess Valeria Gigliucci). 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


Recollections of a Scottish Novelist (L. B. Walford). Williams 
and Norgate. 10x. 6d. net. 


Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie (Edited by 
J. G. A. Baird). Edinburgh: Blackwoed. 15s. net. 
The Life of Benjamin Dicraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (W. F. 
Monypenny). Murray. 12s. net. 
FIcTION 
Justice (Marie C. Leighton). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Bracken (John Trevena). Rivers. 6s. 


Routledge Rides Alone (Will Levington Comfort). Lippincott. 
6s. 


2:.; The Frontiersman (H. A. 
Ss. R. Crockett), 6s. each. 


Light Refreshment(W. Pett Ridge), 
Cody), The Dew of their Louth ( 
Hodder and Stoughton 

A Knight of Poland (M. E. Carr). 

Howard's End (E. M. Forster) ; 
Arnold. 6s. each. 

The Prize (Sydney C. Grier). 

Flora’s Choice (E. * heppard). 

Alongshore (Stephen Reynolds) : 


Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Pursuit (Frank Savile). 


Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. 
Angelus Co. 6s. 


Human Cord (Algernan 


Blackwood). Macmillan. 6s. each. 
Panther’s Cub (Agnes and Egerton Castle). Nelson. 2s. net. 
Cottage Pie (A. Neil Lyons). Lane. 6s. 


The Vanishing Smuggler (Stephen Chambers). Mills and Boon. 


Ideslist and Treherne (Edith Mary Moore). 
Allen. 6s. 

The Mulberries cf Daphne (Kate Hern); 
poses (Alexander Otis). Stanley Paul. 

The Gentleman Help (Elizsketh Holland). 
smith. 6s. 

Maitin the Mumme> 

The Inheritance of 
Ouseley. 6s. 

The Lady cf Tripoli (Michael Barringtcn). 


The Mary 
Love at Cross Pur- 
6s. each. 

Bristol : Arrow- 
Censtable. 6. 
m and Winifrid Gun). 


v Margaret Stuart). 
h (Willia 


(Der 
Jose 


Chatto and Windus. 


6s. 
Martha Vine. Herher 


The Confessicns cf a Succes 


and Daniei. os 

sful Wiie (¢ 

Grier 

An Every-Day Romance (Raymond Jacberns). 
5s. net 

The Swiss Family Robinson (Charles Folkard), 5s. net ; The Book 
of the Animal Kingdom (W. Perceval Westell), 10s. 6d. net. 
Dent. 

Peter Pan in Kensington Gerdens (J. M. Barrie), 6s.; Mr. Pick- 
wick (Lllustrated in colour by Frank Reynolds), 15s. net. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Brownies’ Latest Adventure (Paimer Cox). 
6. 

Here and There (Ascott R. Hope). Black. 5s. 

Legends of the Alhambra (Washington Irving). 
7s. 6d. net. 


. Derset). Heinemann. 6s. 


Wells Gardner. 


Fisher Unwin. 


Lippincott. 


Men of Mark (Richard Wilson), 6s. net; The Gateway to 
Tennyson (With an Introducticn by Mrs. Andrew Lang), 5s. 
net; Very Short Stories for Very Short People; Very 


Short Poems for Very Short People, 2s. net each. Nelson. 


The Rheingold and the Valkyrie (Richard Wagner). Heine- 
mann. 15s, net. 

Gervas and the Magic Castle, and other Tales (B. V. Harvey), 
ls. 6d. ; Wanted a King (Maggie Browne). 2s.; The Book of 
Betty Barber (Maggie Browne), 3s. 6d.; The Strange Little 
Girl (Bella Sidney Woolf), ls. 6d. Duckworth. 


The Water Babies (Charles Kin gsley). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

The Shadowless Man (Peter Schlemihl). Chatto and Windus. 
3s. Od. net. 

In Carrington’s Duty-Week (Jchn Gambril Nicholson). Ouseley. 
2x. 6d. net. 

True All Through (J. Ha 


rwoed Panting); Sarah’s Schocl Friend 


(May Baldwin); Three Amateur Scouts (Raymond 
Jacberns) ; Chemistry for Beginners (Tudor Jenks). Cham- 
bers. 3s. 6d. net each. 


At the Back 
The Princess and 


Ranald Bannerman’s Loyhood (George Macdonald) ; 
of the North Wind (Gecrge Macdonald) ; 


the Goblin (George Macdenald): George Alfred Henty 
(G. Manville Fenn), 3s. 6d. net each: The Big Book of Fairy 
Tales (Walter Jerrold), 7s. 6d. net. Blackie. 
HISTORY 
Life in the Roman World ef Nero and St. Paul (T. G. Tucker), 


12s. 6d. net; An Olive Branch in Ireland and its History 
(William O’Brien), 10s. net. Macmillan. 

English Dramatic Companies 1558-1642 (John Tucker Murray. 
Vole. I. and II.). Constable. Sls. 6d. net. 

The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (William Robert. Scott), 
15s. net; The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 (Edward G. 
Browne), 10s. net. Cambridge: At the University Press. 

(Continued on page 528). 
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FROM GONSTABLE'S LIST 
THE WINTER QUEEN 


The sad story of Elizabeth of Bohem‘a, daughter of 

— I. and VI. By MARIE HAY, Author of “A 

erman Pompadour,” &c. With Illustrations. Cemy 8vo. 
12/S net. 

Daily Telegraph.— The tale is admirably told, with much picturesque 
resource and abundant genuine feeling . . . we have here a bcok of no ordinary 
merit and attraction. Miss Hay’s book is equipped like a scho'arly monograph, 
well ‘a upon careful re-earch, but she writes her story like one writing a 
novel.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


Report of the Fifth Quinquennial Meeting. Edited by 
the COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN, with Foreword. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations and Maps. 2/6 net. 

This volume is based on a combination of the official minutes 
taken by the Kecording Secretary, and the shorthand notes of the 
special stenographer ergaged by the Council to report the 
proceedings. 

Daily 7 elegraph.— Bright, businesslike, and remarkably cheap volume.” 

Gentiewoman.—* No woman who is interested in public work for the 


betterment of feminine humanity should fail to posse-s herself of a copy of 
this book.” 


OUR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS. 
By MARY and C. WILLIAM BEEBE, Authors of 
““Two Bird Lovers in Mexico,” ‘‘ The Bird: its Form 
and Function,” &c. With 1co Photographs and Drawings 
by the Authors. 10/6 net. : 
Morning Post.—“ A handsomely produced record of a delightful 
experience.” 


Daily News.—‘‘ A breadth of knowledge and an astounding precision of 
detai! are evident throughout this clever /book:” 


THE LATEST FICTION. 6s. EACH 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


May Sinclair THE CREATORS 


Mr. James Dovctas writes: “ The style is amazingly pure and clear . . 
there is nu better dialogue in any novel I have ever read.” 

Times crowded with tragic moments.” 

The Evening Standard says:—‘* For the world at large it will ever be 
an admirably written novel of character, original and vital.” 

Daily Telegraph :—“ The tale is interesting, the dialogue is sparkling, and 
the characters amuse.” 7 

lliustrated London News :—“ The book is marvellously clever—nay, great 

+ 2 rare and wonderful book.” 


Hilaire Belloc 
PONGO AND THE BULL 


Daily News :—“‘ A brilliant sociai satire which is a delight to read... 
immensely amusing.” 

The Times :—** The rush and brilliance of the tale.” 

Lvening Standard :— A brilliant piece of work.” 

Observer :—** The book is a thoroughly racy satiie.” 


A. J. Dawson 


LAND OF HIS FATHERS 


Standard :—‘* Mr. Dawson's vigorous and manly story. He is able to 
int-re-t one so completely . . . a fine book strung and whulesome.” 

The Times:—“Very brightly and well writtea. .. full of Lfe and 
character.” 


Harry James Smith 


ENCHANTED GROUND 


Dundee Advertiser :—“* This novel is admirably written, with an inaividual 
style and view.” 
Book Month?y A new author, and worth trying.” 


G. B. Lancaster 


JIM OF THE RANGES 


Sheffieid Daily Telegraph :—‘ The story teems with vivid incident . 
possesses reality ... wonderful sense of atmosphere, a vigorous romance, 
with a fascination of its own.” 

Daily Chronicle.—"* A fine book, belonging, for its power cf catching the 
atm ‘sphere of wild places, to the sauce class of novels as Miss Kobins’ 
Magnetic North.’” 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 
Alice Brown 


JOHN WINTERBOURNES 


FAMILY 
Clara Louise Burnham 
CLEVER BETSY 


Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


Henry Milner Rideout 
THE TWISTED FOOT 


NOT GUILTY 


W. E. Norris 


Full Au List on apSlication. 
London: CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., 10 Orange Street, W.C 


Maemillan’s New Books. 


Rewards and Fairies 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


Oniform Edition. Red cloth, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition. India Paper, limp leather, Feap. 8vo. 
5s. net. dition de Luxe. Wand-made paper, sateen 
cloth, Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and 
Edited from a Persian Manuscrijt by Major P. M. 
SYKES, C.M.G., assisted by KHAN BAHADUR 
AHMAD DIN KHAN. With many Illustrations in 
the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions of Persian 
Paintings. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Mitford’s Our Village. With an 
Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCIIIE. 
Ico illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and 16 
coloured Plates from Drawings by ALFRED 
RAWLINGS. Crown gto, 10s. 6d. net. 


Kingsley’s Water Babies. 
16 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Life and Letters of Alexander 


Macmillan. py CHARLES L. GRAVES. With 
Portaits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


A History of the British Army. 
sy the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 
Volume V.—From the Renewal of the War to the 
Evacuation of Kio de la Plata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Volume VI.—From the Expedit‘on to Egypt, 1807,-to 
the Battle of Corufia, January, 1809. 18s. net. 


Rest Harrow. By Maurice 
HEWLETT. A sequel to ‘‘ Open Country,” which 
continues the History of Sanchia Percival and John 
Senhouse. 6s. 


The Human Chord. By A.cernon 
BLACKWOOD. A story of a very extraordinary 
character, in which will be found the special qualities of 
the Author’s earlier works, but intensified and used 
with greater power. 6s. 


Tales of Men and Ghosts. By 
EDITH WHARTON. A collection of ten short 
stories, a form cf fiction in which this author has 
achieved signal success. 6s. [ Tuesday. 


The Charm of the Road. England 
and Wales. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 
28 Full-page Illustrations and a Map. vo. Ios. net. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 
Their Life-Histories Described and 

G Compared. By GEORGE BROWN, D/D. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Nigerian Studies, or the Religious 
and Political System of the Yoruba. 
By k. E. DENNETT, Author of ‘ At the Back of 
the Black Man’s Mind.” With Illustrations and Map. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Life in the Roman World of 


Nero and St. Paul. ny proressor 
T. G. TUCKER, ‘Litt.D.Camb., Author of ¢* Life 
in Ancient Athens,” &c. ‘With Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Alongshore: Where Man and 


the Sea Face Qne Another, 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. With Illustrations from 
TPhotagray hs:by Melville Mackay. Extra’Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a portion of the 
library of the late Claude H. Long, Esq. (30 Marine Parade, Brighton), the property 
of Cyril A. Spottiswoode, Esq., the property of H raham Harris, Esq., the 
ibrary of the late Edward Harris, Esq. (Rydal Villa, Upper Sydenham), sold by 
order of the Executors ; a portion of the Abbots’ Hill Library, Hemel Hempstead ; 
the property of Cecil E. Scott, Esq. (Braxted Park, Streatham Common, S.W.) ; 
and other properties, comprising topographical and historical works, scientific 
publications, voyages and travels, books on Freemasonry, poetry, mathematical 
works, theology, scarce works on the game of draughts, Xc. ; the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, and others ; Gould's ‘‘ Monograph of 
the Trochilidae,” an original subscriber's copy, 5 vols.; Goupil’s “ Historical 
Monographs " ; engravings from the works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Xc. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, and Following Day, at one 
o'clock precisely, JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the property of E. L. Cappel, 
Esq., and other private collectors, comprising examples of many of the best known 
artists. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A selected portion of the LIBRARY of an EMINENT COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, and the Following Day, at 

r o'clock precisely, a selected portion of the LIBRARY of an eminent collector, 

comprising valuable and rare books, productions of the XVth century Continental 

presses, many Aldine Editions, editiones principes, voyages and travels in Asia, 

Africa, and America, Hakluyt and Purchas'’s collections, Las Casas’ Indian tracts, 

&c. ; fine books on birds by Audubon, Wilson and Bonaparte, Gray, Bewick, and 

others; various writings of Daniel Defoe; rare Old English books, &c.; all in 
excellent condition, many being finely bound. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 

Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


Politics 
Literatu 
Fiction | 


Sport 
Society 
Drama 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘*‘ THz BysTANDER,” you READ It. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


A Diverting Story with a Serious Purpose. 
JOHNNY: rite “Perior 
e THE PERIOD. 
By HERBERT GEORGE, 


Author of ** A Master of Means.” 


‘The book is as clever as it is funny, and it gets better as it 
moves, till the reader’s occasional laughs merge in one sustained 
irresistible chuckle of mingled approval and amusement.” 

Country Life. 

‘*We must congratulate the author on havi iven us a reall 
good story of diverting nonsense.” —A/orning Post . , 

‘* Lively and easy-going pages.” —Literary World. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS |AND LIBRARIES. 6s, 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Law 
The Binding Force of International Law (A. Pearce Higgins). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 


Naturat History 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma (G. J. 
Arrow). Taylor and Francis. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Diary of a Nobody (George Grossmith). Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 

The Glory of the Shia World (Major P. M. Sykes). Macmillan. 
10s. net. - 

The Diva’s Ruby; The Primadonna (F. Marion Crawford) ; 
The Sunny Side of the Hill (Rosa Nouchette Carey). Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. each. 

William Shakespeare (Sidney Lee. Vols. XII. to XIV.). 
Publishing Co. 

ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Hereditary Characters and their Modes of Transmission (Charles 
Edward Walker). Arnold. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of an Electron (Charles R. Gibson). 
3s. 6d. net. 


Caxton 


Seeley. 


THEOLOGY 


The Supreme Problem (J. Godfrey Raupert). 
5s. net. 

Preachers and Teachers (J. G. Simpson). Arnold. 5s. net. _ 

Sunday Evening (William Robertson Nicoll). 5s. net; The His- 
torical Value of the Fourth Gospel (E. H. Askwith), 6s. net. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

An Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church (W. A. 


Simpkin, Marshall. 


Wigram). 8.P.C.K. 
TRAVEL 
Recollections of an Old Mountaineer (Walter Larden). Arnold. 
14s. net. 
An Idler in the Near East (F. G. Aflalo). Milne. 102. 6d. net. 


The Face of Manchuria, Korea, and Russian Turkestan (E. G. 
Kemp). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Holy Land (Robert Hichens). Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 
net. 

Vagabond 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Yellow and Dark-skinned Peoplé of Africa South of 


in the Caucasus (Stephen Graham). Lane. 


Zambesi. (George McCall Theal). Swan Sonnenschein. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Things Seen in Spain (C. Gasquoine Hartley). Seeley. 2s. net. 


VERSE 

The Troubadour, and other Poems (Dora Sigerson Shorter). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

A Flower Anthology (Alfred Rawlings). 
5s. net. 

Poems and Translations (George Edward Dartnell). 
2s. 6d. net. 

sible Angels : A Sacred Poem (Charles Moss). Routledge. 5s. net. 


Philip Lee Warner. 
Simpkin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


First Principles of Investment, The (J. Beattie Crozier). 
Financial Review of Reviews. 

Fly-Leaves from a Fisherman’s Diary (Captain G. E. Sharp). 
Arnold. 5s. net. 


German Idioms and Expressions for Every-day Use (H. M. 


Maitland). Ouseley. 1s. net. 

Imperial Commonwealth, An (C. Reginald Enock). Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Lectures on Greek Poetry (J. W. Mackail). Longmans, Green. 
Qs. 6d. net. . 


Music and its Appreciation (Stewart Macpherson). Williams. 3s. 

Romantic Movement in French Literature, The (H. F. Stewart). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 42. net. 

Second Post, The (FE. V. Lucas), 5s.: Old English Instruments 
of Music (Francis W. Galpin). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 

Shakespeare’s Sea Terms Explained (W. B. Whall). Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 2s. net. 

Stocks and Shares (Hartley Withers). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MaGazines For Octoper.—The North American 
Review, 1s.; The Edinburgh Review, 6s.; The English His- 
torical Review, 5s.; Mercure de France, 1fr. 25¢.; The Oxford 
and Cambridge Review, 2s. 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr. 
The Church Quarterly Review, 3s.; The Quarterly Review, 
6s. ; The Tramp, 6d. ; The Scottish Historical Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. ; The Law Quarterly Review, 5s. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE, 


25 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 37 
‘to No, Piccadilly, will send the Three Parts of the 
above on application. 
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Some Notable Books 


Unique in the History of Teutonic Literature. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
A Translation from the German of HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. By JOHN LEES. With an 
Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols. 25s. net. [Ready Oct. 27. 
This work is unique in the history of Teutonic literature, for it was conceived and written inGerman by an Englishman who received 
his English education at Cheltenham College. For ten years it has been a standard work dealing with History, Philosophy, Religion, 
and art of the Modern World, and of it no less than 80,000 copies have been sold at a high price. But what is perhaps none the 
less remarkable is the beauty of the style of the writer in his adopted tongue, as it is devoid entirely of the monotonous note of the 
German language. On good authority it has been said that the Kaiser himself has purchased five or six thousand copies to distribute 
to his friends, the Universities, and to many poor students. It is of curious interest that Mr. H. S. Chamberlain has a brother, Mr. B. 
H. Chamberlain, who has done for Japan in ‘‘ Things Japanese” practically what our author has done for Germany, inasmuch as both 
these writers have invested their learned books, in alien tongues, with a charm that is almost poetical. But the charm in this instance 
would have vanished had the work not been translated by Dr. Lees and edited by Lord Redesdale. It is only necessary to quote the 
translator's note: ‘‘ Knowledge alone, however complete, of the German and English languages is wholly insufficient for the task of 
reproduction into English of the erudition, philosophy, scholarship, and incomparable style of the original. The poetic touches which 
adorn this rendering in many cases are due to the fascinating pen and knowledge of Lord Redesdale, who with the greatest kindness 
volunteered to act the part of editor and adviser.’ 


The Rejuvenation of a Poet. 
THE NEW INFERNO 6=°3y STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s. 6d. net. 


It will be conceded that in this volume Mr. Phillips has fulfilled the great position claimed for him with the publication of 

‘* Poems” and ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca." ‘‘ The New Inferno,” with its striking presentation of an after life, and its commentaries 
on the tragedies and follies of the human world, enchains the reader's attention with the rapt interest that we feel only in things auto- 
biographical. In fact, we are irresistibly reminded of Shelley's immortal summary of the poet’s missign, ‘‘ They learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.’ [Ready Oct. 28. 


The Private Life of Cecil Rhodes. 
CECIL RHODES: his Private Life 


By his Private Secretary, PHILIP JOURDAN. 16 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
q It would be difficult to conceive a more intimate account of the private life of a great man than this life of Rhodes by the man who 
was his friend, companion and secretary for the last eight eventful years of his life. [Ready Oct, 28. 


A_Napoleon Picture Gallery. 
NAPOLEON IN CARICATURE, 1795-1821. 


By A. M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of ‘* Napoleon and the Invasion of England,” ‘* Dumouriez and the Defence of England 
against Napoleon,” &c. With an Introductory Essay on “ Satire as a Factor in Napoleonic History,” by Js HOLLAND ROSE. 
24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 250 in Black and White. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
This work is not a mere book for the student and scholar, it is for the man in the street, for the man who runs and reads; for the 
250 pictures which adorn the volumes are comments more incisive than 1,000 pages of letterpress. Here one sees the history of 
Europe portrayed for 26 years, the most stirring period of European history. The point of view is universal, for the caricatures relate 
to the struggles of England, France, Germany, Russia, Holland, Italy, and even America. [Ready Oct. 27. 


A Great Victorian Novelist. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH AND HIS FRIENDS 


By S. M. ELLIS. With 80 Illustrations. 2 vols. 32s. net. 
q By some unaccountable oversight the life of one of the great Victorians had been neglected until Mr. Ellis, as it were, girded up his 
loins to make researches so successful that he has brought together the most fascinating life of a man of letters given to the world 
since Forster's ‘‘Life of Dickens.” Indeed, these pages teem with references to this worthy’s great contemporaries—Scott, Lamb, Lockhart, 
Cruikshank, Mrs. Shelley, Hunt, Coleridge, Hood, Hook, Thackeray, D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, Disraeli, Lytton, Browning, 
Dickens, Forster, Maclise, Barham (Ingoldsby), Lowe, Talfourd, Moore, Leech, Lever, Marryat, Wordsworth, Mrs. Southey, Jerrold, 
‘* Phiz,” and others—from whom there are a great many letters included in these comprehensive volumes, [Ready Oct, 27. 


A Book of International Interest. 


JAPAN FOR A WEEK. BRITAIN FOR EVER 
By A. M. THOMPSON. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. §s. net. 
qj This is one of those charming elusive works that defies description. How can we confine or limit a book that discourses to its 
readers on such diverse subjects as a new and fascinating theory of Japanese racial kinship with the Ancient Greeks ; the necessity 
of Blatchford’s warnings in the Dai/y Mai/ ; the Yellow Peril ; a new view of the German menace ; and contains, with all these, charming 
and delightful pen pictures of Japan and Japanese life ? [Ready Oct. 25, 


A_Tale of Splendour. 
A PRINCESS OF STRATEGY: a Biography of Anne Louise 


Benedicte, Duchesse du Maine. Translated from the French of General de Piepape by J. LEWIS 
MAY. Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Life of the Duchesse du Maine : a life of glamour, a tale of enchantment—a story of intrigues, conspiracies, brilliant sa/ons, 
beautiful women, and the thousand and one things that make the court of Louis XIV. splendid to our eyes, [Ready Oct. 27. 


A _New Humourist. 
LITERARY LAPSES. 2, STEPHEN LEACOCK. 3s. 6d. net. 


q A Canadian with a sense of humour less broad than the usual American pen represents. Mr. Leacock’s talent embraces humour, 
satire, epigram, and comedy. (Ready Nov. t. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
SERVICE AND SPORT IN THE SUDAN (12s. 6d. a) we .. By D.C. E, Ff. COMYN, F.R.G.S. (late of the 


JUNGLE BY-WAYS IN INDIA (12s. 6d. net.) ae pai By E. P. STEBBING. [Black Watch), 
A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS (12s. 6d. net.) By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 

CHARLES DE BOURBON: Constable of France (12s, 6d. net.)... By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 

PETER THE CRUEL (12s. 6d. net.) ... ia .. By EDWARD STORER. 

CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN (5s. net.) ... By G. S. VIERECK. 

VANITAS (Polite Stories) 6d. Ret.) ... By VERNON LEE. 


THE SPHINX (2s. 6d. net.) ... eee By OSCAR WILDE. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
By the Athor of *‘Coke of Norfolk.” 


ANNALS OF A YORKSHIRE HOUSE. 
From the Papers of a Macaroni and his Kindred. By A. M. W. STIRLING. 2 vols. 32s. net. With 25 Illustrations 
including 1 in Colour and 4 in Photogravure. [ Shortly. 


JOHN LANE : THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper €dition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLaAnpD BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


The Scofsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


Vol. I. (460 pages with full Index), 
NOW READY. 
Price 6/- net, post free, inland, 6/6; abroad, 7/- 


THE 


RUBBER WORLD 


Containing many special articles of interest to 
the Planter, the Manufacturer, 
the Investo-, and the Financier. 


Interviews with Sir Frank Swettenham, Mr. Alexander 
Bethune, Mr. Patrick Gow, Mr. da Costa, 
Mr. Vasconcellos, and others. 


VALUATIONS of RUBBER SHARES. 


By H. STANLEY JEVONS. 
THE FIRST PART OF 


THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER PLANTING. 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT 
FROM THE OFFICE. 


This week’s number of THE RUBBER WORLD contains 
Current Research, by H. E. Potts; the Prospects of Jelutong ; The Art 
of Rubber Planting ; the David Young Estates; Panama Rubber and 
Timber ; special Market Reports, &c. 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad, 4/4 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


**Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.”—Glasgow Herald. 

**Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 

**A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —As¢heneum. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Buoksellers, or post free for 1s, 13d. direct 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
4 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 


“ Nothing better could be wished for."— British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D Oo N “A brilliant book.”—Times. 


Particularly good.” — Academy 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 
80 Illustrations. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 100 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6 7. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Ifare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO; 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 

Paris.and New York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Raikway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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P.&O. MAIL AND PASSENCER SERVICES. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


£80 Y 


A WINTER TOUR BY P. & O. 
NET. 


Weekly departures from London, Marseilles, or Brindisi, 
INDIA, CEYLON, EGYPT, 


including rail through India, via Bombay, Baroda, Ahmadabad, Abu Road, 
Ajmere, Jaipur, Dethi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, and 
Calcutta, thence by P. & O. to Colombo, Egypt, and London. 

Illustrated Handbook on Application. 


For freight and passage apply P. & O. S. N. Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. : 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. : 
2 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, TARANTO, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, LONDON. 


For Doseme apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service London _| Southampton 
§ CLUNY CASTLE Extra Oct. 22 
* ARMADALE CASTLE «. Royal Mail Oct. 22 
t BRAEMAR CASTLE... Intermediate Oct. 21 | Oct. 22 
* KILDONAN CASTLE ...| Royal Mail _ | Oct. 29 
| GAIKA _... ae id .. Intermediate Oct. 28 Oct. 29 


* Via Madeira. { Via Teneriffe. § South Africa direct. 
| Via Las Palmas and Lobito Bay. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ROYAL EAST AFRICAN SERVICE 


Via Suez Canal. 


VERY 28 days the UNION-CASTLE LINE despatch 

a Steamer from the United Kingdom and the Continent, via Marseilles, 

Naples, and the Suez Canal, DIRECT TO MOMBASA, ZANZIBAR, MOZAM.- 

BIQUE, CHINDE, BEIRA, DELAGOA BAY and-NATAL. Next Sailing, 
‘““GOORKHA,” from London Nov. 3 and Southampton Nov. 4. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*‘LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
THE FIRST NATURE.CURE IN ENGLAND. 


ALTITUDE 5co FEET. Pure, BracixG AiR AND BeautiruL Country. 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 


‘An Ideal Holiday for Tired People with or without Treatment. Sun, Air, Water, 


and Rikli Steam Baths, which a:e heated in Winter. Sleeping in Air Huts. Non- 
Flesh Diet. Physical Culture. For lilustrated Prospectus, apply Manager. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—High-class Investments 

can be made by the purchase and re-sale, at a profit of 30 to so per cent., of 

CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver ; 

or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.--JOHN ALEXANDER & 

CO., NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C, ESTATE BROKERS. References: 

The Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London; or Rev. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 


Half Year ... @ 

Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Gffices, 10 King Street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed | 
immediately. 


DOLOK RUBBER ESTATES. 


SATISFACTORY REPORTS. 


Tue Statutory Meeting of the Dolok Rubber Estates, Limited 
(Sumatra), was held on 11 October, Mr. R. J. Hoffmann presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Ralph D. Simpson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said it afforded him pleasure, as one who had been 
connected for some years with what he might describe as the new 
rubber industry of the East, to take the opportunity of expressing 
his views, and also of inviting gentlemen who were intimately 
acquainted with the estate to express their opinions, both as to the 
present and the future of the enterprise. ** Now, amongst these 
gentlemen that I shall introduce, I should like to emphasise the fact 
that Mr. Kok, who is one of the resident officials of the Dutch 
Government, and who, I believe, has lived there for many vears. 
will perhaps be able to give you the most independent evidence as 
to the value of the statements in the prospectus, under which you 
subscribed, of anyone, for he is not even a shareholder in our com- 
pany. Mr. Birenstihl, who is also present, you will remember, under 
the prospectus was one of the vendors. I have also had the pleasure 
of meeting and making the acquaintance of Mr. Sulger, our other 
vendor, and your board conceived that they could in no way better 
serve the interests of your company than by inviting the latter 
gentleman (who is a planter of great experience, and who has lived 
a lifetime in Sumatra) to go out and superintend, not only the 
transfer of the property, but the reinstating of the officials formerly 
under the control of the company. The care and the precision with 
which he has fulfilled the mandate that your board gave him has 
fully justified the confidence that I personally reposed in his appoint- 
ment. There may be many present to-day (and I am sure if I were 
sitting amongst you I should be one of them) who may have wondered 
why the statutory meeting, which, according to the Act, should have 
been held some time since, has been deferred until now. Each 
country makes its own laws, and the Dutch Government, finding that 
so many of their valuable estates were passing under the control of 
English and other European directorates, deemed it necessary, before 
those estates were actually transferred, from what I might also 
describe as the native holdings, that they should be fully and 
officially surveyed. In Dolok we soon discovered the advantage 
ef Mr. Sulger’s presence on the spot, for he has now managed 
to obtain authority for the transfer to be completed, subject 
to a deposit with tne Government of the sum necessary for the 
survey—hence it is that I am able to read you to-day the cable 
received from the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
through their Medan branch, as follows: ‘Re our telegram of 
29 August, transfer completed; title deeds in our possession (that is, 
in possession of the bank) in the name of Dolok Rubber Estates, 
Limited.’ I am glad to tell you that in the case of Sumatra we are 
able to go on the register in the name of the local company. We 
need not form a subsidiary company, as in Java, and hold their 
shares. It is an awkward proceeding, and, in our case, we have 
bean able to avoid it. We are not only in possession, but we have 
taken every step towards the fulfilment of the programme formu- 
lated in the prospectus. We are clearing i planting at this 
moment 1000 acres under the best conditions with Hevea brasiliensis, 
and, speaking generally, with regard to the estate, the prospectus, 
and the prospects, I have no reason to doubt or hesitate in assuring 
yo. of our entire confidence of being able to realise all that has been 
put forward. Many of you present here to-day must be anxious to 
know what is being done on the property. On that score, however, 
I kave nothing but what is most satisfactory to tell you: for although 
it was only taken over and paid for by the company on 17 September, 


it has been working for the benefit of the shareholders sinee-—“ 


1 March, and I have had most satisfactory evidence before me as to 
the profitable nature of the business, and without at this statutory 
meeting going into the details of a profit and loss account, I may 
say that when our financial year closes for 1910 I believe we shal! 
be very little short of the calculations that were put forward in the 
prospectus by my worthy colleague Mr. van der Steenstraten. 
Ths vendors, cautious gentlemen, owning such a valuable property, 
were hardly disposed to accord this company the opportunity of 
dealing with the produce until the estates were actually transferred 
and paid for; but they have kept a most accurate account of the 
whole of the crops, work, and sales, and these are entirely 
satisfactory. I am extremely gratified in telling you that we 
have a most excellent and capable manager on the spot. Several 
pazcels of rubber have already been sold, but the first to arrive 
since the transfer, some 1400 Ib., is now in our hands in London, 
and will shortly be disposed of, and we hear excellent reports from 
the estate, and, apart from the vigorous tapping that is now going 
on, we are just on the point of harvesting our heavy coffee crop.” 

Mr. Birenstihl said that with regard to the estimates put forward 
by Mr. van der Steenstraten, he did not hesitate to tell them that 
their directors would be able to live up to those estimates; and, 
indeed, their present coffee crop—the large harvesting of which was 
presently taking place—must surpass anything that he had ever 
known, and he might also say that he looked forward to a very 
profitable time for this branch of the industry for several years to 
come. They had some magnificent Ficus trees, and since the com- 
pany was formed several parcels had reached here and been sold 
for the benefit of the company. ‘ 

Mr. Kok having spoken and some questions having been answered, 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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